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Some of the things this 
SUPER BOOK tells you about 
— and for only 25c 


If you want to be a success in High School, 
read this rollicking but wise little book 
of the Facts of High School Life, by Gay 
Head. 







School activities 
Keeping up one’s appearance 






It’s for boys and girls alike—seniors, 
juniors, sophomores, freshmen, 






Doing well in athletic events 






sub-freshmen . . . and teachers, 
too! It gives straight inside tips 
on personality and popularity 

. . . the KNOW HOW in 
social matters, school activi- 
ties, personal appearance, 
and other subjects of major 

- interest and importance. 


Handling brothers and sisters 
High School slang 

Manners in a cafeteria 
What to wear where 

Being popular at dances 










How to converse successfully 
Making friends 

Duties of host, hostess, guests 
Invitations and introductions 
Table manners 

Relations with relations 
Sportsmanship 

How to study 

Developing personality 







The Title: “Hi There, High 
School!” — 48 pages full of 
mirth and good sense, 

hilariously illustrated. 


















MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY 


Scholastic BOOKSHOP, 220 £.° 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
1 enclose $ C0 Cash () Check (Money 
Order for which please send me ...... copies 
of “Hi There, High School.” Single copies 25¢ 
each. Ten or more 20¢ each. 
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The Newness of the Oldest 


“CONGRESSMAN X had an Achilles heel on Election Day.” 
“We must lash ourselves to the mast and stuff cotton in our 
ears, lest we succumb to the sirens of luxury.” 

“Watch out for that Trojan horse. It’s full of un-American agita- 
tors.” 

How often we hear and read expressions like this in public prints 
and oratory. And how seldom we stop to think of the source of these 
common allusions. 

For they are part of two of the oldest stories in the world that 
have come down to us as written literature —the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. They are the great Greek epic poems first gathered to- 
gether in spoken form about 900 B.C. by some genius we call 
Homer. Nobody knows who he was. In fact some scholars have 
claimed that he was not one man, but many men. But if he existed, 
he was a kind of Burl Ives of his day — a popular ballad-singer, 
who hitch-hiked from town to town and from court to court, enter- 
taining breathless audiences who drank in his tales twenty-five 
centuries before radio andthe movies were invented. 

“A classic,” quipped Mark Twain, “is something that everybody 
wants to have read and nobody wants to read.” Mark was exaggerat- 
ing, as usual. In these days of million-copy sales for novels like 
Captain from Castile or B. F.’s Daughter, we are likely to think that 
“classics” are small potatoes. But how many people can even name 
the best sellers of twenty years ago? They are indeed “Gone with 
the Wind.” While, believe it or not, it is reliably estimated that the 
Iliad and the Odyssey have been read by at least 25,000,000 people 
over the nearly three thousand years that they have been delight- 
ing the human race. 

Whether Homer was blind or was born in seven different cities, 
he knew how to put together “a tale that holds children from their 
play and old men from the chimney corner.” For the Iliad and the 
Odyssey are the world’s most exciting adventure novels. They are 
a treasury of thrilling anecdotes of gods and heroes. And the gods 
of the Greeks were as human as any of the earth-bound mortals 
whose lives they so deeply influenced. 

The death of Hector in that epic battle with Achilles on “the 
ringing plains of windy Troy”; the blinding of the one-eyed giant 
Polyphemus in his cave by Ulysses and his daring crew with their 
fiery stake; the shipwreck of Ulysses on his homeward voyage from 
the isle of the nymph Calypso — these are tales that will never grow 
old. They beat Superman at his own game. That they still appeal 
to men of action today is clear from the fact that one of the finest of 
all translations of the Odyssey was made only a few years ago by 


_ that hero of World War I — Lawrence of Arabia. 


You don’t have to be a Greek scholar to understand the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. There are good modern translations that any young 
person will enjoy. These simple, but somehow noble people in the 
glorious dawn of history, their splendid struggles against fate, and 
the rhythmic music of their speech, will give you a kind of pleasure 
that you will never forget. 





OUR FRONT COVER: This beautiful montage tions. It is reproduced by courtesy of the 
of all the peoples of the globe is the Department of Public Information, United 
main feature of a large color poster de- Nations, Lake Success, N. Y. Copies may be 
signed by F. C. Velt for the United Na- obtained free by schools from that address. 











Do You Know? 


Though now almost purely ornamental, the 
pen knife originally was carried so old-time 
writers could resharpen their quill pens 
to the right point for the way they wrote. 











THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
THE WAY YOU WRITE 


Always having the right point for the 
way you write is a far simpler matter 
today. Just choose an Esterbrook 
Renew-Point Fountain Pen. An 
Esterbrook lets you make your per- 
sonal selection of 33 different point 
styles ... you choose the one Renew- 
Point that fits your hand-writing 
exactly ...and screw it into the pen 
yourself. Should this point ever be- 
come damaged you can duplicate it 
++-On a moment’s notice...at any 
pen counter. Order it by number. 







NUMBERED 
POINT STYLES 


TO SELECT OR 
RENEW HERE'S 
ALL YOU DO 










RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 














/\FA2. Say What 
2 Ty / You Please! 


- « « and that’s what we mean! This 
letters column, a regular feature of all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or: orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. Other 
readers do, too. Address Letters Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y.— The Editors. 


This week our desk is piled high with 
letters from readers who objected to 
E.C.’s letter (Jan. 20, “Say What You 
Please!”) which stated that there will 
always be a war, and proceeded to list 
the advantages of a war. Here are a 
few of the many opinions voiced: 

The whole tone of E.C.’s lefter indi- 
cates an ignorance of science, history, 
and sociology. E.C. says: “Science has 
learned many new things through war.” 
Yes, it has. It has learned how to kill 
human beings more efficiently than ever 
before. Yet I defy anyone to name any- 
thing science has discovered for human 
good that did not have its basic founda- 
tions in peacetime research. 

DDT was discovered at least 70 or 80 
years before the last war. In 1905 Ein- 
stein announced the equation for the 
relationship of energy and matter, and 
in 1938 the discovery of the U-235 
chain reaction was made public. Peni- 
cillin was discovered in -1929. Radar 
was discovered in the early 1920s. 

E.C. will be right about other wars, 
however, if our nation ever allows its 
future citizens to take their places in 
the world with the dismaying ignor- 
ance this student has shown. 

Leon Schkolnick 
Washington, D. C. 
* ° ° 

There must be a saner way of dealing 
with excess population. There are many 
sparsely populated areas in the world. 
Surely there is room for everyone. 

Beth Bush 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
oO ° . 

E.C. says that soldiers wouldn't be 
as smart as they are if it weren't for 
war. I'd like to point out that without 
war there’d be no need for soldiers. 

Lawrence Jacobson 
New York, N. Y. 


If science hadn’t had the war to give 
it an extra push, maybe our social prog- 
ress would have caught up somewhat 
with our scientific progress, instead of 
being a few centuries behind. 


If E.C. could talk to some maimed 
veterans of the war and find out what 
they’ve been through without changing 
his opinion, then I think that Hitler 
has done more moral damage than is 
expected, 

Ruth Rubin 
Detroit, Michigan 
* * © 

E.C. is a person who seems to hold 
the opinion that world peace is a fan- 
tasy and even more strangely argues 
that war cements relationships between 
allied nations. Show me the love lost 
between Russia and her former ally, 
Germany! And show me the current 
trustful friendship of the U.S.S.R. and 
our own country. 

World peace is a real possibility, but 
the weakness of human nature under- 
mines its probability. Only when nations 
and men are truly friendly (not with 
that materialistic kind of friendship 
prompted by war) and live in brother- 
hood under God can world peace be 
achieved. 

Kenneth Geo. Close 
Onamia, Minn. 
° o oO 

I have NEVER heard anything so 
ridiculous in all my life! Will there be 
another war? There doesn’t have to be. 
It’s up to us, Youth of America. If we 
know no better way to make friends 
than through wars, we're a pretty sickly 
lot. We owe something to the thousands 
of gold stars in our service flags and 
to the millions of innocent women and 
children now starving and homeless. 

Joan E. Gettig 
Altoona, Pa. 
oO _ oO 

“War is something that comes and 
goes” is a pretty impersonal way of 
talking. Perhaps E.C. would feel dif- 
ferent if he or she had to fight in one. 


Jeanette Deep 
Danbury, Conn. 
* oO ° 


Doesn’t war seem a high price to pay 

for a bit of education for our soldiers? 
Paul Finkelmeyer 

Mineral Point, Wis. 


Although I believe if the U.N. does 
not work out any better than it has, 
there will be another war, I cannot 
agree with E.C.’s reasoning. I don’t 
think soldiers who come back minus 
arms or legs are very happy over the 
extra intelligence E.C. implies they got. 
Armies of ants have been having wars 
longer than Homo Sapiens has inhabited 
this earth. But man has a well-devel- 
oped brain. If he would use it in the 
right way, he would be able to live in 
peace with his fellow men. 

William English 
Westfield, Mass. 
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It’s alla 
matter of quo- 
tation marks. 


Was it elections or “elections” 
that were held in Poland last 
January 19? Were they real or 
were they “phoney”? 

The official tabulation of the 
votes gave the pro-Soviet “Gov- 
ernment Bloc” 394 out of 444 
seats in the new single-chamber 
Parliament; and the main oppo- 
sition — Stanislaw Mikolajczyk’s 
Peasant party — 28 seats. An- 
other 22 seats were distributed 
among three minor parties. 

According’ to Moscow, it was 
a completely free election — “a 
brilliant victory for Polish de- 
mocracy” and “the triumph of 
democratic forces of new Po- 
land.” 

An epgesie view wes talun by cur own Government, 
The United States charged that the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Poland “failed to carry out its solemn pledges” to 
conduct free elections as called for in the Yalta and Pots- 
dam agreements. 

In a statement issued on January 28, with the approval 
of the new Secretary of State, George C. Marshall, the State 
Department accused the Polish government of using “wide- 
spread measures of coercion and intimidation” (in plain 
words, terror and force) against its opponents, 

“The United States Government,” the statement declared, 
“has followed closely the developments leading up to the 
elections, in accordance with the responsibility it assumed 
at the Yalta and Potsdam conferences. “On numerous occa- 
sions, it has expressed its concern over the course of events 
in Poland which increasingly indicated that the election 
would not be conducted in such manner as to allow a free 
expression of the will of the Polish people.” 

The “numerous occasions” referred to in the statement 
were the formal notes of protest made by Washington to 
the Polish government on August 19 and November 22, 
1946, and January 9, 1947. Also on January 5 of this year, 
the State Department brought the situation in Poland to 
the attention-of the British and Soviet governments, the 
other two signatories to the Yalta and Potsdam agreements. 

In this note the State Department charged that the present 
Polish regime has resorted to “political arrests and murders, 
compulsory enrollment of Polish Peasant party members in 
the ‘bloc’ political parties, dismissal of Polish Peasant party 
members from their employment, searches of homes, attacks 
by secret police,” etc. 

The, statement of January 28 further declares that reports 
from the U. S. Embassy in Poland based on on-the-spot ob- 
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U. S. Protests “Rigged” Elections 
but Does Not End Relations 


Government supporters on way to polis 


servations of the elections con- 
firmed this Government's fears 
that these elections were not 
free. “In these circumstances,” 
the State Department concludes, 
“the United States Government 
cannot consider that the provi- 
sions of the Yalta and Potsdam 
agreements have been fulfilled.” 

To understand clearly the 
position taken by the United 
States, it is necessary to sketch 
in the background to the Polish 
question. The Republic of Po- 
land was proclaimed on Novem- 


international News Photo 


RED VICTORY = 2.225 st ms 
World War. (For the early his- 


tory of Poland’s kingdom and 
its dismemberment during the 
eighteenth century, see Senior 
Scholastic, issue of February 7, 
1944.) 

The independence of Poland was recognized by the 
Treaty of Versailles on June 28, 1918. The treaty fixed the 
country’s western boundary but left the problem of her east- 
ern frontiers open. This led to a war in 1920 between the 
young Polish republic and the new Soviet Russia. After in- 
itial setbacks, the Russian army rallied and drove the Poles 
back to the very gates of Warsaw. Then the Polish army 
launched a counter-offensive and pushed the Reds back 
into Russia. Exhausted, the Russians agreed to make peace. 

On March 18, 1921, both sides ratified the Treaty of Riga. 
The Soviet dictator Lenin termed it a “fair and just treaty.” 
It established the boundary line between the two countries 
which remained in effect until the outbreak of World War 
II. During the intervening period of 18 years, the Russian 
government never questioned the validity of the treaty. It 
was further strengthened in 1932, when Soviet Russia 
signed a non-aggression pact with Poland. 


The Polish Republic 
During this period of peace, the Polish Republic made 
considerable progress. A democratic constitution was 
adopted in 1921. Industry prospered. Health and unem- 
ployment insurance were instituted. Education was made 
cempulsory for children up to 16. Land reforms were put 
into effect until eighty per cent of all agricultural land was 
owned by individual peasants. But the treatment of na- 
tional minorities (Ukrainians and Jews) was notoriously 
poor. In 1926, Marshal Pilsudski seized control of the gov- 
ernment and ruled the country as virtual dictator until his 
death in 1935. 
Then at dawn, on September 1, 1939, the blow fell. With- 
out a declaration of war, Hitler hurled his land and air 
forces against Poland, The poorly equipped Polish army 

















proved no match for the Nazi armored divisions. Warsaw, 
the capital, held out until September 27, when all ammu- 
nition was exhausted. Ten days earlier, the Russians marched 
into Eastern Poland and occupied a large area. Poland be- 
came the nut between the crackers. By the end of Septem- 
ber, all but guerrilla fighting had ended. 

A Nazi-Soviet treaty was signed on September 29, 1939, 
dividing Poland between themselves. Russia received the 
eastern half (about 78,000 square miles of territory with a 
population of 13,000,000) and Germany the rest, with a 
population of 22,000,000 and most of the industries. 

A Government-in-Exile was formed by the Poles in France 
in 1939, which later moved to London. Part of the Polish 
army, loyal to the exiled government, escaped from Poland 
and fought with distinction in the Allied campaigns in 
France, Norway, Libya, and Italy. Within occupied Poland, 
a powerful underground movement was organized, led 
mostly by Socialists, which waged a continuous struggle 
against the Nazis. 

Soon after the German attack on Russia, the Polish Gov- 
ernment-in-Exile opened negotiations with Moscow for a 
new Soviet-Polish pact, The agreement was signed in Lon- 
don on July 30, 1941. “The Government of the U.S.S.R.,” 
the first paragraph of the agreement stated, “recognizes the 
Soviet German treaties of 1939 concerning territorial 
changes in Poland as having lost their validity.” in other 
words, the partition of Poland was declared null and void. 

In the months that followed, however, relations between 
Russia and the Polish Government-in-Exile became more 


and more strained. On April 26, 1948, Russia severed dip- 
lomatic ties with the exiled government, and a “Polish Com- 
mittee of National Liberation” was formed in Russia. It was 
dominated by Communists and was composed of Poles 
friendly to the Soviet Union. This Committee supported 
Moscow’s territorial claims against Poland. 

As the advancing Russian armies swept victoriously 
through Poland, the Committee transferred its seat to Lub- 
lin and on December 31, 1944, proclaimed itself the “Pro- 
visional Government of Poland.” It was recognized as such 
by Russia but not by the other Allies. 


The Big Three Agreement 


Such was the state of affairs when the Big Three (Roose- 
velt, Churchill, and Stalin) met at Yalta in February, 1945. 
By agreement reached there, the Lublin regime was “broad- 
ened” to include the Polish Peasant party leader, Stanislaw 
Mikolajezyk. As a condition of its recognition by all the 
Allies, the new regime promised to hold free elections to 
choose a permanent government, “on the basis of universal 
suffrage ‘and secret ballot.” The pledge was reaffirmed at 
the Truman-Attlee-Stalin meeting in Potsdam in August, 
1945. 

At this latter conference, it was also agreed to compen- 
sate Poland for the loss of her eastern provinces to Russia 
by awarding to her areas in eastern Germany plus the south- 
ern part of East Prussia. Poland’s western frontier was tem- 
porarily established along the Oder and Neisse Rivers, pend- 
ing signing the final peace treaty with Germany (see map). 
After the election of January 19, Stan- 
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islaw Mikolajezyk announced that he 
and two other members of his Peasant 
party will resign from the Cobinet. How- 
ever, the 28 Peasant party delegates 
elected to the new Parliament will take 
their seats and form an opposition. 

The sixty-four zloty question still is: 
Will the United States recognize the 
new Polish government, born of these 
questionable elections, as legal? 

In its statement of January 28, the 
State Department declared that the 
United States Government will retain 
“full liberty of action to determine its 
future attitude toward the Government 
of Poland.” Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg, chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, demands prompt Big Three 
consultations to fix the responsibility for 
what he terms the “rigged and ter- 
rorized” elections. Former Under Sec- 
retary of State Sumner Welles urges 
the United States to submit this issue 
to the U.N. General Assembly. 

On February 4, President Truman, 
in receiving Josef Winiewicz, the new 
Ambassador of Poland, told him bluntly 
that “It is a cause of deep concern to me 








Map copyright 1947, The Newspaper PM, Ine. 
POLAND: NEW AND OLD. In solid color is the new Poland (since World War 
part of East Prussia and extends west 
The 1939 Poland is shown within broken line. 


ll) which includes the southern 
te the Oder River. 


and to the American people that the 
Polish Provisional Government has 
failed to fulfill its pledge” to hold free 
elections. 
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By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 





Legislating 
Loyalty 


House of Representatives Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities (formerly known as the Rankin Com- 
mittee, and stil] earlier as the Dies Committee) has a 

new chairman — Hon. J. Parnell Thomas (Rep., N. J.). He 
has already gone on record that he intends to start a vigor- 
ous campaign to wipe out sedition, by which the Committee 
seems to mean communism. We may therefore expect that 
this Congress will devote much attention to radicalism, and 
that persons suspected of disloyal opinions may be purged 
from Government ranks, without due process of law. 

This business of wiping out “un-Americanism” by legisla- 
tion is by now a pretty old story. One might suppose that 
Americans were sufficiently loyal so that there need not be 
all this fear of “un-Americanism.” But our legislators are, 
apparently, a timid lot, inclined to see communists under 
the bed every night, and to suspect treason in the most in- 
nocent books and papers. Experience has shown that to 
try to legislate people into being good Americans is about 
as sensible as legislating people into being good husbands 
and wives or good church members. 


The “Alien and Sedition” Acts 


American history gives no encouragement to the view 
that dissent should or can be suppressed by legislation. The 
first time that was tried was back in 1798. John Adams 
was President, and the Federalist party was in control 
of Congress. But it was a feeble control, and the Federalists 
were under severe attack from the new opposition party 
of Jefferson’s Republicans (later Democrats). Like most 
politicians, the Federalists identified themselves with the 
Government, and thought that any criticism of them was an 
attack on the United States. Thousand of French refugees 
had also come into the country. Some of them wanted the 
United States to join France in her war against Britain. 

Alarmed by all this, the Federalists pushed through a 
series of bills designed to stamp out criticism. These were 
the famous, or infamous, “Alien and Sedition” Acts. The 
Alien Act gave the President the power to deport without 
trial any alien whom he thought dangerous to the peace 
and safety of the country. The Sedition Act made unlawful 
any criticism of the President or the Congress. Under these 
foolish acts a number of foreigners were driven from the 
country. Several newspapers were suppressed, and editors 
who had dared to criticize the President or the Federalist 
party were imprisoned. Those of you who have read Ken- 
neth Roberts’ new novel, Lydia Bailey, will remember the 
story of one of the trials of a Republican editor. 
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Drawing by G. M. Richards from 
“American Yesterday and Today” (Macmillan) 


Under the Federalists revolutionary agents from France 
were suppressed by the “Alien and Sedition” Acts. 


These two Acts were probably unconstitutional. So, at 
least, thought Jefferson, and as soon as he got into office 
he freed all those who had been imprisoned, remitted all 
fines which had been levied, and ended those parts of the 
Acts still in force. The country managed to get along then 
for many years without such special legislation. Though im- 
migrants poured in in ever larger numbers, the Government 
and the nation flourished. 


Red Scare in the 1920s 


During and after the First World War, there was another 
wave of hysteria against radicalism. This time it was di- 
rected against foreigners, and especially against communism. 
Thousands of aliens were deported. Hundreds were put 
in prison for spreading “communist” propaganda. The states 
caught the contagion. New York State ousted five Socialists 
from the legislature, although they had been duly elected. A 
dozen or more states went after textbooks. Others were de- 
termined to whitewash everybody in American history, and 
to belabor Britain. Some states passed laws forbidding dis- 
play of the red flag, or even foreign language newspapers. 

This same period saw the Ku Klux Klan growing by 
leaps and bounds, threatening all those principles of liberty 
and toleration for which America had traditionally stood. It 
was a period of censorship of books, plays, and movies. It 
was the period of the Sacco-Vanzetti executions in Massa- 
chusetts and the Mooney-Billings case in California. 

After a time the good sense of the American people re- 
asserted itself. The hysterical fear of “alien agitators” passed 
away. Americans came to see that their country was strong 
enough to stand a little criticism. They remembered that 
America had been founded on principles of dissent from 
established government. If we were going to get rid of all 
radicals we would have to start with Jefferson, Paine, Frank- 
lin, and Sam Adams. 

Thoughtful Americans came to realize that suppression 
was futile in practice and wrong in principle. It was futile 
because legislation or suppression has never yet been able 
to kill thought. It was wrong in principle because the 
only effective way — the only American way — to meet criti- 


. cism is out in the open, by reason, not by force. 
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OR 850,000 Europeans, the taste of peace is bitter. 
Even more bitter than for the defeated Axis peoples. 
They are the displaced persons — the DPs. They are 
the still-living victims of religious and political persecution 
which darkened Europe in the days of Hitler’s blood and 
iron rule. These people, having lived through a nightmarish 
reality, still have one fear above all others. 

They are in terror at the thought of returning to their 
native lands, because they fear more oppression there from 
those opposed to their political or religious beliefs. The war’s 
end did not automatically end the prejudices and distaste- 
ful conditions from which these people fled. 

Most of the DPs are in Germany, in camps administered 
by UNRRA and the Allied Military 
Governments. They are mostly na- 
tives of Poland, Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia. Others come from Fin- 
land, Yugoslavia, Greece, and France. 

They represent many religions. 
Four out of five of them are Chris- 
tians; one in five is a Jew. One in 
five is a boy or girl of high school 
age or younger. 

Since V-E Day in May, 1945, 
eleven million DPs have returned to 
their homes. The remaining 850,000 
are those who do not choose to re- 
turn. The United Nations, and the 
governments of the United States, 
Britain, and France, have supported 3} 
their right to refuse to go home. 

Upon every nation falls a grave 
responsibility for the DPs’ care. The 
United States’ part in the care and 
resettlement of European displaced 
persons has been a mixture of high 
promises and low accomplishments. 

In December, 1945, President 
Truman called upon the Depart- 
ments of State, War, and Justice, and other Government 
agencies to resume our admission of immigrants largely 
suspended during the war. The President asked that special 
assistance be given to displaced persons. He hoped to bring 
to the United States 39,000 Central Europeans, the legal 
limit which may enter in one year from that area. 

But one year later, only five thousand persons had been 
admitted to the United States from Central Europe. Why 
did the President’s plan fail? Part of the explanation comes 
from our quota system of immigration. 

It was not until the 1920s that a limit was set on the 
yearly total of immigrants to this country. Our present 
quota system, worked out in laws of 1921, 1924, and 1929, 
limits immigration from Europe to 154,000 persons a year. 
Each country is assigned a certain share of this total. The 
quota for each country is based on the number of persons 
from that nation living in the United States in 1920. This 
is known as the national origins plan. Here is how it works: 

Suppose, for example, 10 per cent of the people in the 
U. S. in 1920 were Irish by birth or descent. This would 
mean that 10 per cent of 154,000, or 15,400 would be the 
annual quota for Eire. 

The national-origins act does not apply to people of the 








Western Hemisphere, who may enter without regard to quo- 
tas. Until recently, most Asiatic people were entirely ex- 
cluded. In 1943 the law was changed to permit the limited 
entry of Chinese. Last year Congress authorized the annual 
entry of 100 persons from India. 

Before he is allowed to remain permanently in this coun- 
try, an immigrant must guarantee that he will not have 
to be financially supported by the Government. Either he 
must have money or property of his own, or he must find a 
sponsor who is willing to undertake the responsibility for 
his care. There are many organizations which act as spon- 
sors for displaced persons and other needy immigrants. 

The quota for Central Europeans is not much help to- 






Plight of DPs may change 
U. S. immigration policy 


Herblock in The Washington Post 


“What happened to the one we used to have?” 


day, because two-thirds of it is assigned to Germany. Very 
few of the DPs are of German origin. The total quota as- 
signed to Poland, Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, and Yugo- 
slavia is only 8,107. No more than one-tenth of an annual 
quota may be used in any one month. And quotas do not 
build up from one year to the next. Quotas not used in one 
year, under the present law, are permanently lost. 

The problem of immigration is close to the heart of Amer- 
ca. We are a nation of immigrants, and our “immigration” 
began in 1620 when the Pilgrims set foot on Plymouth 
Rock. It used to be quite common to describe the United 
States as “the melting pot of the world.” America was the 
land of natural riches and untold opportunity, for which 
the world’s poor, hungry, and persecuted people yearned. 

On the base of the Statue of Liberty, symbol of Amer- 
ica’s promises, are these words: “Send these, the homeless, 
tempest-tost, to me; | lift my lamp beside the golden door!” 
This was the spirit with which the United States encouraged 
immigration in the late 1800s and in the first years of this 
century. Labor was needed for the westward expansion of 
the nation. Untouched farmland beckoned the impover- 
ished peasants of Europe. Factories and growing industries 
wanted all the workers they could get. 
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Handy DP at camp maintained by UNRRA near Munich 
paints a doll in training and recreation workshop. 


Into ‘the welcoming melting pot poured the ingredients 
of many lands, a hundred languages, and thousands of cus- 
toms and habits. America grew as her population grew. 

But the melting pot has been cooling for the past quar- 
ter of a century. The changing attitudes of the country were 
reflected in the quota laws of the 1920s. The new spirit was 
to keep the door of opportunity open, but to limit those 
who entered it. Our population, formed of many national 
origins, was to be kept in proportion. No national group 
was to be allowed to change the design of the already-filled- 
in national jigsaw puzzle. 

The business depression of the early 1930s, and the 
threats of war which followed a few years later, put a 
further crimp in immigration. America no longer seemed 
to be a land of such golden opportunity, and war conditions 
prevented mass movements from Europe. P 

Many organizations and individuals in this country be- 
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Up he goes—into converted freight car. Baby is 
one of group leaving DP camp for new home ffi the U. S. 
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lieve that America should now provide for a greater flow 
of immigration. In his message to Congress last month, Presi- 
dent Truman said, “I do not think that the United States 
has done its part,” in admitting displaced persons. He told 
the Congress that “definite assistance in the form of new 
legislation is needed.” 

One of the broadest plans of action set forth comes from 
the Citizens Committee on Displaced Persons, an independ- 
ent organization headed by Dr. Earl G. Harrison, former 
U. S. Commissioner of Immigration. The Citizens Commit- 
tee proposes legislation to permit 400,000 European dis- 
placed persons to enter America dyring the next four years. 

The Citizens Committee points out that if our present 
allowable quotas had been completely used from 1940 
through 1946, we would have admitted 1,076,733 immi- 
grants. We actually admitted only 161,971. More than 900,- 
000 quota numbers were never used. The Committee be- 
lieves that admitting 400,000 DPs over the next four years 
would not burden us too much. Under the Committee's 
proposed plan, DPs would not be treated under the normal 
national-origins program. They would be treated as a group, 
all deserving equal treatment. 

Many other groups support increased assistance to dis- 
placed persons. Labor leaders, such as William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, have stated that 
their unions are in favor of using past unused quotas and 
current unfilled quotas. (See also page 4, Feb. 17 issue.) 

Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson has also supported 
plans to admit homeless Europeans. These immigrants will 
not increase unemployment in this country, Secretary Pat- 
terson stated. “They will unfold new activities, and by their 
labor will contribute to the national wealth.” 


f Action by Other Nations 
But there is opposition to increased immigration. In fact, 


’ a bill was considered by Congress last year to cut the present 


quotas in half. Senator Elmer Thomas, Democrat of Okla- 
homa, recently stated his belief that “we already have too 
many people in this country.” 

Col. Paul H. Griffith, national commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion, says his organization opposes the admission of 
DPs. The Legion fears, says Colonel Griffith, that DPs would 
deprive veterans of jobs and houses. 

Other nations are planning their parts in resettling dis- 
placed persons. The United Nations’ International Refugee 
Organization, approved by the last session of the General 
Assembly, is now preparing to take responsibility for DPs. 
Admission of DPs to individual nations will remain in the 
hands of the national governments. Belgium has agreed to 
bring in 20,000 DPs to work in her short-handed coal mines. 
Britain is planning to take half a million displaced persons 
to help relieve Britain’s manpower shortage. Australia and 
several South American nations have taken the lead in 
offering to receive DPs as settlers. 

Regardless of what decision is made toward DP resettle- 
ment in the United States, it is certain that we will not 
return to the days of 40 years ago when more than a million 
immigrants a year entered the country. But today we share 
a responsibility for the displaced persons — unfortunate 
victims of a war they did not seek. With that on her con- 
science, America may polish up Miss Liberty’s lamp so 
that it can be seen as a guidepost by those who are now 
nearly without hope. 











French Press and Information Service 


French Foreign Minister Georges Bidault backs 
up Premier Ramadier (I) and President Auriol. 


Top Men in France 


In Paris, the spotlight of public at- 
tention is focused on two veteran 
French politicians. Little known to the 
world, they have been named to lead 
France’s infant Fourth Republic. 

One is Socialist Vincent Auriol, 
elected by the French Parliament to a 
seven-year term as president of France. 
As former leader of the National As- 
sembly (the more powerful chamber 
of the two houses of the French Parlia- 
ment), Auriol presided over his own 
election as 13th president of France. 

A Socialist since his student days, 
Auriol is best known as a political peacemaker. The 62-year- 
old president was imprisoned for opposing the Nazi-domi- 
nated Vichy regime in France during the war. He escaped 
in 1943 and served as political aide to General Charles 
de Gaulle while the wartime leader was France’s top man. 

Auriol, deprived of the sight of one eye by a mountain 
climbing accident, comes from an old family of farmers who 
have owned land in southwestern France since 1792. 

The Elysee Palace, France’s White House, will be crowded 
for the next seven years. President Auriol has moved in with 
his wife, his sister-in-law, his son, his daughter-in-law, and 
his two grandchildren. 

One of Auriol’s first acts as president was to name Paul 
Ramadier, a fellow Socialist, as premier of France. Ramadier 
is so mild-mannered a fellow that ae was given the code 
name of “Violet” when he joined the French Resistance 
movement. 

Like President Auriol, Premier Ramadier opposed the 
Vichy government. He stayed out of the public’s eye from 
1940 to 1944, but took an active part in the formation of the 
Fourth Republic. He is 58 years old, and comes from the old 
part of the city of La Rochelle. 

Comrades in many French political battles, Auriol and 
Ramadier are close friends of Socialist leader Leon Blum. 
Their party is weak, but is in the middle ground between 
the Communists and the Popular Republican Movement. 





Top Man in TVA 


Gordon Rufus Clapp can remember the deys when 
the Government’s Tennessee Valley Authority was little 
more than blueprints and statistics. As a young man of 28, 
he was one of the original TVA employes back in 1933. 

Now he may get a chance to do some hard thinking about 
TVA’s future. Clapp was recently appointed by President 
Truman as TVA chairman. He will succeed David Lilien- 
thal, nominated as chairman of the new Atomic Energy 
Commission, and former TVA chief, if they are approved 
by the Senate. 

Like Lilienthal, and Interior Secretary Julius Krug (an- 
other public utilities expert), Clapp is from Wisconsin. Be- 
fore joining TVA, he was director of admissions at Wiscon- 
sin’s Lawrence College. Equipped with talent, ambition, and 
a disarming grin, Clapp rose swiftly in TVA’s administration. 
He was named general manager in 1939. 

At Senate committee hearings, Clapp ana Lilienthal were 
opposed by Tennessee Senator Kenneth McKellar, longtime 
critic of the Federal Government’s part in TVA. McKellar 
accused Clapp of Communist leanings. Clapp’s answer 
was: “I am not a Communist, never have been, and never 
had Communist sympathies.” 


Top Man in UNESCO 


They tell this joke about Dr. Julian Huxley, which nobody 
has to believe: He attended a party in London given for a 
visiting American dignitary. Presenting himself to the Amer- 
ican, he said, “I’m Dr. Julian Huxley from UNESCO.” The 
guest of honor clasped his hand and replied, “Glad to meet 
a representative of a small but valiant country which con- 
tributed so much to the Allied victory.” 

Many besides the visiting American may not have heard 
that Huxley was recently’ named director-general of 
UNESCO (the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization). But many more know the lanky, 
dark-haired Britisher as a biologist, author, zoo director, and 
lecturer. The author of 30 books, the 59-year-old UNESCO 
chief is an expert on the British Broadcasting Company's 
“Information Please” program. 

He once taught zoology at Texas’ Rice Institute, and was 
an adviser to the Tennessee Valley Authority. As an Oxford 
undergraduate, he won several prizes, and later returned to 
teach at Oxford. Dr. Huxley’s interests range from a good 
game of tennis to birdwatching. His wife is Swiss, and they 
have two sons. 





Official U. N. Photo 


DR. JULIAN HUXLEY 


Harris & Ewing 


GORDON R. CLAPP 
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4 Woman’s Place Is in the House. . . 





International News Photos 


Representative Edith Rogers, head of Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, visits veterans at Walter Reed Hospital. 


light to our somber legislative halls.” 

When courtly congressmen make speeches like this, 
members of the “petticoat brigade” in Congress usually man- 
age to smile graciously. But one day, Mrs. Mary T. Norton, 
Representative from New Jersey since 1924; couldn’t take 
it any longer. 

“I'm no lady,” she cried out. “I’m a Congressman.” 

Mrs. Norton, affectionately known as “Aunt Mary,” is the 
dean of the seven women now serving in the House of 
Representatives. She was Chairman of the House Labor 
Committee from 1937 to 1946. The upper chamber of the 
80th Congress is strictly a “gentlemen’s club.” A battle of 
the sexes on Capitol Hill would find only seven women 
lined up against 524 men in both houses. No doubt the 
other members of the stalwart seven agree with Mrs. Nor- 
ton— they would rather be singled out for their legislative 
ability than for their sex. 

One reason this does not always happen is that women 
in Congress are still a novelty. The first woman to transfer 
her. activities from the home to the House, Miss Jeannette 
Rankin of Montana, was elected in 1916. But in the thirty 
years since Miss Rankin took her seat, only 43 women have 
held this high office—and most of them did not serve 
full terms. Many were widows of congressmen, appointed 
or chosen in courtesy elections to fill out their husbands’ un- 
expired terms. 


1 the ladies, God bless ‘em! They lend sweetness and 


The “Lady Senators” 

All of the five women who have served in the upper 
chamber were Senators’ widows. Only one of them, Mrs. 
Hattie W. Caraway of Arkansas, went on to be elected in 
her own right. From 1931 through 1944, the sight of Mrs. 
Caraway’s somberly-clad person in the Senate Chamber was 
adequate: proof that legislation could be woman’s work. 

Statistics support the notion that Democrats elect women 
oftener than Republicans do. Twenty-six of the women in 
Congress have -been Democrats; seventeen have been Re- 
publicans. 
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... of Representatives, That Is 


Four of those seventeen are members of the present 
House. Most outstanding is Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers of 
Massachusetts, the only woman to be chairman of a com- 
mittee in the 80th Congress. The smartly-dressed, out- 
spoken Congresswoman will head the important Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee (see cut). Runner-up to Mrs. Norton in 
length of service, Mrs. Rogers was first elected in 1925 
to fill the vacancy caused by her husband’s death. Her con- 
cérn for veterans goes back to World War I, when she 
nursed the disabled in France and then worked as a Red 
Cross official. Mrs. Rogers, whose constituents send her 
flowers every day, is the “legislative mother” of the Women’s 
Army Corps (WAC). 

Two more Republican women, Mrs. Frances P. Bolton of 
Ohio and Mrs. Margaret Chase Smith of Maine, joined the 
“widow’s contingent” in 1940. Although she is the wealthiest 
woman in Congress, Mrs. Bolton ably represents a working- 
class district. Never active in politics before her husband’s 
death, she has had a lifelong interest in public health nurs- 
ing, social service, and education. Mrs. Bolton works on 
the Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Unlike her colleague from Ohio, Mrs. Smith started out 
in politics by doing “a thousand thankless party tasks.” Quiet 
and wholesome-looking, she was the only woman ever to 
take a trip on a destroyer in wartime — part of her duties on 
the Naval Affairs Committee. 

The fourth feminine face on the Republican side of the 
aisle is that of a freshman Congresswoman, Mrs. Katherine 
St. George of ‘New York. Long active in social and civic 
affairs, attractive Mrs. St. George brings with her a first- 
hand knowledge of business and labor problems. 

Education is the field of Mrs. Georgia L. “Lusk of New 
Mexico, freshman on the Democratic side of the House. As 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, motherly-look- 
ing Mrs. Lusk earned a reputation as a fighter. 


No Feminine Bloc 


Glamour girl of the House, now that Rep. Clare Boothe 
Luce is no longer a member, is Mrs. Helen Gahagan Douglas, 
Democratic Representative from California since 1944. Wife 
of actor-producer Melvyn Douglas, she is a former stage star 
and opera singer. She has drawn attention in Congress, how- 
ever, not as a prima donna, but as a hard-working, intelli- 
gent legislator, an excellent speaker and a skilled politician. 

Although voting records show that most congresswomen 
hayg been progressives, their performances on the whole 
show no startling differences from their male colleagues. 
They. have shown no inclination to vote from the “feminine 
point of view” — whatever that may be. 

Perhaps this is one reason why women voters, who now 
make up more than half the electorate, do not band to- 
gether and elect more representatives of their sex. With only 
1.3 per cent of Congress made up of women, the weaker 
sex has not done too well in proving it can take the rough 
and tumble of national politics. 


INSIDE WASHINGTON 

















1. POLISH ELECTIONS 


Place in chronological order of oc- 
currence each group of three events. 
Use the numbers 1, 2 and 8 in the 
parentheses. Each correct sequence 
counts 7, Total 28. 


1, ) Yalta Conference 

) Potsdam Conference 

) Polish Government-in-Exile 
form 

) Division of Poland between 
Nazis and Soviets 


2. 


Start of World War II 
Treaty of Riga 


Treaty of Versailles 
Polish Peasant Party 


) 
) 
8. ) 
Kingdom of Poland 
) 
) 
) 


4. Destruction of Warsaw 


Lublin Government formed 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
Resignation of Mikolajczyk 


My score 


ll. STRANGERS AT OUR GATE 


Underline the word or phrase that 
correctly completes each of the follow- 
ing statements. Each counts 7. Total 28. 


1. Displaced persons in Europe are 

composed of people who: 

(a) fear té return to their native 
lands because of political or re- 
ligious reasons. 

(b) collaborated with the Nazis. 

(c) can’t obtain transportation back 
to their country. 

(d) were bombed out of their homes 

; and need shelter. 

2. The policy of the United Nations 

regarding DPs is that: 

(a) they should be forced to go back 


to their countries. 


STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement Key. Each 
classroom teacher may obtain one key, to be awarded at the end 
of the semester to the student with the best record in SCHOLASTIC 
CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this issue. 
Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 


(b) they should remain permanent- 
ly in camps designed for them. 

(c) all countries should cooperate 
and accept some of them for 
settlement. 

(d) a special territory should be set 
aside for them. 


3. The United States’ part in the 
solution of the displaced persons prob- 
lem is: 

(a) one of high promises but little 
activity. 

(b) strictly aloof from the European 
disaster. 

(c) a matter for the UN to decide. 

(d) for President Truman to decide. 


4. The quota system restricting im- 
migration to the U. S. works to the dis- 
advantage of people from: 

(a) Great Britain 

(b) Eire 

(c) South America 

(d) Eastern Europe 


My score_____. 


ill. LEGISLATING LOYALTY 


Some of these statements are facts, 
some opinions. Place a (T) in the pa- 
rentheses if the statement is a fact and 
an (O) if it is an opinion. Each counts 
5. Total 35. 


1. Radical ideas of reform are more 
likely to be proposed by aliens who 
don’t like our country than by native 
Americans. (_ ) 

2. Experience has shown that it is 
difficult to make good Americans by 
passing legislation compelling them to 
be good, ( ) 


~ 


8. The House Committee on Un- 
American Activities used to be headed 
by former Representative Martin Dies. 


( ) 

4. The Alien and Sedition Act was 
designed to reduce the political power 
of Jefferson’s party. ( ) 

5. After World War I a wave of re- 
pression against radicalism spread 
through the country. (_ ) 

6. Tolerance of unpopular political 
and social opinion is on the increase in 
this country. ( 

7. America was founded on princi- 
ples of dissent from established gov- 
ernment. (_ ) 

My score____. 


IV. FACES IN REVIEW 


The two faces below have passed 
through the pages of this magazine re- 
cently. They still are in the news. Can 
you recognize them? The following 
brief descriptions may help your mem- 
ory. Each counts 4%. Total 9. 

1. He was very active in the negoti- 
ation of the peace treaties with the 
Axis satellites and his place is now filled 
by General Marshall. 

2. He is the head of the Polish Peas- 
ant Party which has challenged the 
Communist victory in Poland last 
month. 
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My score . Total score____ 








WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Underline the word or phrase that 
defines or explains the meaning of the 
italicized word in each sentence. 

1. Mr. Thomas intends to start a 
vigorous campaign to wipe out sedi- 
tion. (a) superstition; (b) anarchy; (c) 
race discrimination; (d) stirring up of 
insurrection. 

2. Mr. Thomas wants persons sus- 


pected of disloyal opinions to be purged 
from Government ranks, (a) removed; 


(b) executed; (c) transferred; (d) 


dishonorably discharged. 


8. During and after W. W. I there 
was another wave of hysteria against 
radicalism. (a) intense dislike; (b) 
political agitation; (c) reaction; (d) 
excited emotion. 

4. Other states used the textbooks 
with which to belabor Britain. (a) to 
belittle; (b) to put to work; (c) to at- 
tack or thrash; (d) to put blame on. 


5. The State Department accused 
the Polish government of using wide- 
spread measures of coercion and intimi- 
dation. (a) use of violence or threats; 
(b) bayonet point; (c) appeal to pity; 
(d) attack on religion. 
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By Marion Volzer, 17 
Lehman H.S., Canton, Ohio 
Teacher, Esther G. Smith 


NOTE: This script received the 
first prize in the Radio and One-act 
Play division of Scholastic Writing 
Awards for 1946. When the votes of 
the judges were tabulated, A Statue 
for Joey ranked first on every ballot. 


ANNOUNCER: This is Salinus, Salinus, 
Ohio, in the heart of the corn belt and 
just a stone’s throw from the greatest 
steel-producing center in the United 
States. Salinus itself is just a small town 
with small town folks and small town 
ways, and like every great city and 
simple village it has its war dead, the 
heroes of Bataan, Guadalcanal, Anzio, 
Normandy . . . these and all the battles 
‘til V-J Day, 1945. 

Today Salinus is a proud town, her 
people are proud, and even the cloud- 
less sky above is proud, for last week 
one of its citizens, Mrs. Abraham Ruder, 
made a special trip to Washington to 
receive the nation’s highest award, the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, awarded 
posthumously to her son, the city’s son, 
Sergeant Joe Ruder. Today the people 
have turned out in great numbers to be 
on hand at the dedication of a statue of 
Joey Ruder, Mayor Colaner is principal 
speaker this afternoon. 

(Noises of a crowd come into the 
hackground ) 

Mayor: Ladies and gentlemen, we 
are gathered here today to pay tribute 
to one of our boys, Sgt. Joe Ruder. He 
belongs to our fair city and his memory 
will be an inspiration to us in the years 
to come. His name will never die but 
will continue to shine as an everlasting 
example to the young men and women 
of Salinus. We all know Joe. He was a 
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Joey did not really belong until 
he had paid the final price of heroism 


Statue 
or Joey 


typical American boy. His childhood 
was that of any other young boy of 
Salinus. We are proud of that fact. He 
was born in . . . (Voice fades). 

Mrs. Ruper (Jewish accent): He 
was my boy, Joey, and he was a good 
boy. He would be glad to hear them 
say that he was one of them. He hated 
being different. (Her voice fades. Sound 
of boys playing football comes in back- 
ground. Noise of woman's footsteps.) 

Jory (Voice of child eight or so): 
Hello, ma. 

Mrs. Rupver: Why, Joey, I thought 
you were over playing football with the 
boys. Why are you sitting here? 

Joey: They wouldn’t let me play, ma. 

Mrs. Ruper: Well, now, Joey, don’t 
worry. In a few years you'll be old 
enough to play with them. 

Joey: It isn’t that, ma. I'm big 
enough. It’s just . . . well, they just 
don’t want me that’s all. 

Mrs, Ruper: Why, Joey? 

Jory: Aw gee, ma, they all got foot- 
balls and helmets and stuff for Christ- 
mas and when they asked me what I 
got, well, I had to tell them I didn’t 
get anything ‘cause we don’t have any 
Christmas. Then Blackie, he’s the big 
guy, he told me I was different from 
them and that I couldn’t play with 
them any more. (Football noises fade 
out. Noises of crowd returns.) 

Mrs. Ruper: I took him downtown 


and bought him what he needed and 
he went back to play football. They 
never forgot that he was different, 
though, and he never did either. He 
tried so hard to make up for it. (Sob- 
bing. Then fades out.) 

Mayor: Yes, ladies and gentlemen, 
Joe’s life was a happy one here in our 
city. He was a friend of every one and 
everyone was his friend. Many of us 
hold dear memories deep in our hearts 
.. . (Voice fades.) 

Gmu’s Voice (Nancy): That's my 
father up there. Today is a great day 
in his life. I should be happy and proud 
for him. I know how long he worked to 
write a speech suitable to the impor- 
tance of this occasion. Yes, I should 
feel proud of him, but somehow I 
can’t, I just can’t seem to forget .. . 
(Voice fades, Sound of door opening 
and closing.) 

MoruHer (From a distance): Is that 
you, Nancy? 

Nancy: Yes, Mother. 

Moruer (Coming closer): My good- 
ness child, it’s almost six o'clock. Where 
have you been? ~— 

Nancy: Oh, I stopped to talk to 
Joey Ruder on the way home. 

Moruer: To whom, dear? 

Nancy: Oh, mother, you know, Joey 
Ruder. He’s captain of the football ‘team 

Mr. Coraner (Angrily): Did I hear 
you correctly, Nancy? Do you mean to 
tell me that you stood on a street corner 
in public to talk to Joe Ruder? 

Nancy: Yes, father. He’s really yery 
nice and he’s captain of... . 

Mr. CoLaner (Voice rising): I don’t 
care if he’s president of the United 
States! I'll have no daughter of mine 
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standing on street corners talking to 
lews! (Voice dies down) Harrumph, 
especially since I intend to run for 
mayor next fall. (Noise of crowd re- 
turns. ) 

Nancy: I had to stop seeing Joey 
after that. He understood. He knew 
that people thought that he was dif- 
ferent and that he didn’t belong. I 
could tell that he was hurt, though. 
I've never quite forgiven father for 
that. 

Mayor: We all remember Joe Ruder’s 
tootball career, how he captained Sali- 
nus High Schoo] to the state champion- 
chip, but most of us do not know that 
Joe was unanimous choice for captain, 
the first in the high school’s history. 
(Clapping — noise of turning page) He 
also won all state acclaim and was 
awarded the captaincy together with 
his fullback position on the mythical all- 
state team. (Voice fades out.) 

Coacn: Joey Ruder, ves, he was the 
greatest football player J have ever 
handled. He always seemed to have 
that extra energy to carry the team 
through a tight spot. (Voice fades out.) 

Boy’s Voice: Boy, Joey, you sure did 
toke care of Markowitz in there this 
afternoon. 

AnetHeR Boy: Yeah, Joey, I didn’t 
know you had wings on your feet 

ANOTHER Boy (Laughing): Joey just 
forgot to read the sports page the day 
Markowitz broke the state record for 
the hundred-yard dash. (Boys laugh.) 

ANOTHER Boy: Don’t let him kid 
vou, boys, he just took it easy during the 
game so he could catch Markowitz 
with ten seconds to go and make himself 
a hero. (More laughter — fades out. 
Noises of crowd again.) 

Coacn: Yes, they were a good bunch 
of boys. They all liked Joey, and he 
was worthy of their respect. Of course 
the papers gave the credit to Hanlin 
for the three-point field goal in the 
third quarter, but those who knew, and 
there were lots of them who did, called 
Joey the hero of the game. Markowitz 
is probably wondering. to this day 
where Joey got that last spark of en- 
ergy. I guess i was the only one who 
really knew. Joey never told me, but I 
guess after all these years you get to 
know what’s in a player’s mind. Joey 
thought he had to be better than every- 
body else in order to make himself 
equal to them. He never seemed to be 
able to forget that he was Jewish. and 
he felt he didn’t belong. (Voice fades 
out.) 

Mayor: Joe Ruder was nineteen and 
a sophomore at Ohio State University 
that December seventh when the Japa- 
nese attacked Pearl Harbor. He was a 
first string member of the football team 


and an honor student. His football 
career was bright, and he was well 
liked by everyone. (Voice fades out.) 

Younc Man’s Voice (Ted): I don’t 
know why I'm here today. I’m not 
worthy to stand by Joe’s statue and be 
proud of him. They don’t know. They 
were always decent to him; yeah, every- 
one was probably decent to him, every- 
one — that is — except me. (Voice fades 
— Noises of boys” party in background, 
piano playing and singing in back- 
ground, etc.) 

Tep (Quietly): Hey, Jim, come here 
a minute. 

Jim: Yeah, Ted? 

Tep (Lowered voice): Jim, who in- 
vited Joe Ruder to this rushing party? 

Jm™m: I don’t know, Ted. Say, what’s 
the matter with him? 

Tep (Angrily): He’s Jewish, that’s 
what. He doesn’t belong here. 

Jm™: For cryin’ out loud, it’s been 
done before. 

Tep: It’s not gonna be done while 
I’m president of this fraternity! You 
see that he doesn’t come in here again! 

Jm: O.K., O.K., Ted, keep your 
shirt on. T'll get rid of him. 

(Noise of crowd returns) 

Tep: Yes, I kept him out all right. 
Two weeks later the Japs attacked Pearl 
Harbor. Joe enlisted in the Marines. 
We never saw him again. (Voice fades.) 

Mayor: Furthermore, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, it is my privilege to read to 
vou the exact words of the citation for 
which Sergeant Joe Ruder was post- 
humously awarded the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. I quote: 

November 24. 1943, Marine Sergeant 
Joseph Ruder distinguished himself in 
battle on the island of Tarawa. 

On this the fourth day of fighting 
Sgt. Ruder and his men were sent ahead 
to cover an officer who was attempting 
to carry medical supplies to an isolated 
group deep in no-man’s land. The offi- 
cer having received a wound in the leg 
which necessitated his return to the field 
hospital, Sgt. Ruder took the supplies 
and continued toward the isolated men. 
He was mortally wounded in the at- 
tempt, and after dragging himself for- 
ward several hundred yards died a few 
minutes after delivering the supplies. 

(Voice fades) 

Mu.uican (Deep Irish voice): Yeah, 
that’s all they know about it. None of 
them was there. It sounds kinda easy 
down on paper like that, but nothin’s 
easy f6r nobody on a place like Tara- 
wa; and Joey, he was no exception. 
(Voice fades. ) 

(Sound of gunfire in background) 

Mutuican: O.K., you guys, you all 


know that Cap’n Adams is stuck out, 


there and he’s got a lot of wounded 
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men. They gotta have medical supplies. 
Lieutenant Pierson is volunteerin’ to go 
out with the supplies and some of you 
guys has gotta go along and keep him 
company with tommy guns. You all 
know the Japs ain’t got no respect for 
the Red Cross armband, and I ain’t 
gonna force nobody into goin’. Now, 
any volunteers? 

Joe: I volunteer, Sgt. Mulligan. 

Voice: I'll go with Sgt. Ruder. 

MuLuican: Ruder, come here a min- 
ute. (Talking low) Listen, Ruder, you 
know you don’t have to go out there. 
That’s supposed to be up to the men. 

Jory: I consider myself one of the 
men, Sgt. Mulligan. 

MuLuican: You ain’t kiddin’ me, 
Ruder, You got some screwy ideas about 
volunteerin’ for this, ain’t ya?. 

Jory: I don’t know what you're 
talkin® about! 

Mu.uican (Loud): Oh, yes, you do! 
(Softer) Ruder, how many times do I 
hafta tell ya that out here nobody’s 
better than nobody else. You ain’t got 
to prove nothin’ to nobody. (Plead- 
ingly) Look, Joey, I like you, kid, and 
I'm telling you those service ribbons is 
gonna look a lot prettier on your chest 
while you're walkin’ down Main Street 
in Solonus, or whatever it is. 

Jory: Salinus, Sergeant. 

Mutuican (Almost shouting): O.K., 
O.K.. Salinus. (Résignedly) Oh, all 
right, Joey, go ahead. (Gun fire fades 
out.) 

(Noises of crowd again) 

Mu.uican: Yeah, he went out all 
right. His grave is just another white 
cross out in the Pacific. He was always 
tryin’ to overdo everything just ‘cause 
he thought he had to. He didn’t wanta 
be different from people, and try as 
hard as we could, we couldn’t convince 
him that he wasn’t no different. A long 
time ago some dumb people pounded 
it into his head that he was different 
and he just couldn’t forget it. 

Mayor (In a final burst of oratory): 
Yes, ladies and gentlemen, today is a 
great day in the history of Salinus. We 
only wish that Joe Ruder could be here 
beside me rather than this bronze statue 
of him which we are about to uncover. 

To the future citizens of Salinus, our 
young boys and girls, we entrust this 
statue. Take care of it and point with 
pride to the spot on which it stands. 
It is your monument, your assurance of 
a bright and happy future. 

Every man who served in the armed 
forces of the United States was a hero 
and every man who won the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor was a special 
hero, but Joey was different. Joey be- 
longed to us. Yes, Joey was different. 
He was one of us. 
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Love! 


OUTH is the age of lyric poetry, 
Vier poets are people who stay 

young all their lives. They never 
lose their first delight in this world’s 
loveliness, but renew it continually 
at the great and glittering fountain 
of verse. Youth’s clear, observant 
eye, youth’s grace and alertness, 
youth’s liking for fresh, vigorous im- 
pressions, these are the poet's gifts. 
Perhaps we might say that the lyric 
poet has a “first-love” feeling about 
the objects he praises, for his poetry 
maintains the same high pitch of 
excited discovery that makes us tin- 
gle so joyfully when we fall in love. 
All poetry appeals to the emotions. 
The following lyrics have the added 
intensity of being love poems. Once 
composed for real or imaginary per- 
sons, they now belong to the young 
of any*age. 


Woyld | Might Go Far Over Sea 


Would I might go far over sea, 

My love, or high above the air, 

And come to land or heaven with thee, 
Where no law is, and none shall be, 
Against beholding the most rare 
Strange beauty that thou hast for me. 


Alas, for, in this bitter land, 
Full many a written curse doth stand 
Against the kiss thy lips should bear; 
Against the sweet gift of thy hands; 
Against the knowing that thou art fair, 
And too fond loving of thy hair. 
(Marie de France, 13th century, 
translated by Arthur O'Shaughnessy ) 


So White, So Soft, So Sweet 


Have you seen but a bright lily grow 
Before rude hands have touched it? 
Have you marked but the fall of the 
snow 
Before the soil hath smutched it? 
Have you felt the wool of the beaver, 
Or swan’s down ever? 
Or have smelt o’ the bud of the brier, 
Or the nard in the fire? 
Or have tasted the bag of the bee? 
O so white, O so soft, O so sweet is shel 
(Ben Jonson, 1573-1637) 


Go, Lovely Rosel 
Go, lovely rose! 
Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows, 
When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be. 
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Love! 


Tell her that’s young 
And shuns to have her graces spied, 
That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts where no men abide, 
Thou must have uncommended died. 


Small is the worth 

Of beauty from the light retired: 
Bid her come forth, 

Suffer herself to be desired, 

And not blush so to be admired. 


Then die! that she 
The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee: 
How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair! 


(Edmund Waller, 1606-1687) 


Poem 
My love 
Is like the grasses 
Hidden in the deep mountain: 
Though its abundance increases 
There is none that knows. 


(Ono No Yoshiki, 900 A.D.) 


Remembrance 


Cold in the earth, and the deep snow 
piled above thee! 

Far, far removed, cold in the dreary 
grave! 

Have I forgot, my only love, to love 
thee, 

Severed at last by time's all-wearing 
wave. 


Cold in the earth, and fifteen wild 
Decembers 

From those brown hills, have melted 
into spring: 

Faithful, indeed, is the spirit that re- 
members 

After such years of change and suffer- 

” ing! 
Sweet love of youth, forgive, if I forget 
ee, 

While the world’s tide is bearing me 

along; 


Sterner desire and darker hopes beset 
me, 
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Hopes which obscure, but cannot do 
thee wrong. 


But, when the days of golden dreams 
had perished, 

And even despair was powerless to 
destroy; 

Then did I learn how existence could 
be cherished, 

Strengthened, and fed without the aid of 
joy. 


Then did I check the tears of useless 
passion, 

Weaned my young soul from yearning 
after thine; 

Sternly denied its burning wish to 
hasten 

Down to that tomb already more than 
mine. 


And, even yet, I dare not let it languish, 

Dare not indulge in memory’s rapturous 
pain; 

Once drinking deep of that divinest 
anguish, 

How could I seek the empty world 
again? 

(Emily Bronte, 1818-1848) 


My Luve 


O my luve is like a red, red rose 
That’s newly sprung in June: 

O my luve is like the melodie 
That’s sweetly played in tune. 


As fair art thou, my bonnie lass, 
So deep in luve am I; 

And I will luve thee still, my dear, 
Till a’ the seas gang dry. 


Till a’ the seas gang dry, my dear, 
And the rocks melt wi’ the sun; 

And I will luve thee still, my dear, 
While the sands o’ life shall rum 


And fare thee weel, my only luvel 
And fare thee weel a while! 
And I will come again, my luve, 

Tho’ it were ten thousand mile. 


(Robert Burns, 1759-1796) 
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IKE any other play, the radio 

/ drama must have a plot built 
around a conflict of some sort. 

The conflict will be between two forces; 
say, good and evil, selfishness and un- 
selfishness. Whatever two forces you 
choose to write about will be repre- 
sented in your play by (a) Two per- 
sons, or two groups of people, strug- 


gling against each other, (b) A man or “Ss 


woman, or a group of people, strug- 
gling against nature or their environ- 
ment, or (c) A man or woman strug- 
gling against some force in himself. 

The conflict rises toward some dra- 
matic climax and then to a solution one 
way or the other. The conflict may be 
tragic or comic, but the audience will 
be held in suspense until some solution 
is reached. When you reach that solu- 
tion in a radio play, you should be 
ready to go off the air quickly before 
the tension breaks. 

In a radio play, the plot must be 
simple. Fifteen minutes or even a half 
hour on the air is generally too short 
a time to carry more than one simple 
conflict to its solution. 

Remember that there are no cos- 
tumes, make-up or scenery in a radio 
play. Your dialogue must create a com- 
plete picture of where and when the 
action is taking place and what kind of 
people are taking part in it. When the 
curtain rolls up on a stage play, for ex- 
ample, the audience sees the interior 
of a small midwestern farmhouse. The 
rudelv built furniture, the ancient stove, 
the rough walls, the general air of bar- 
renness and want prepare the audience 
for the action of the play. The frosty 
windows, the red glowing stove, the 
doors and windows stuffed with rags 
indicate the seasor — winter. A note on 
the printed program says “Kansas, 
1890.” The woman bundled in an old 
coat who sits in the rocking chair close 
to the stove is evidently the housewife 
and the mother of the small boy who 
plays on the floor nearby. An oil lamp 
is burning — evening. 

On the air, this information must be 
given the audience in some other way. 
The announcer may set the scene in his 
opening announcement, but unless there 
is something urusual or striking to be 
told about the setting, this is a dull 
way to begin. Try working these de- 
tails into the opening dialogue of your 
radio play — but don’t devote the open- 
ing dialogue to setting alone. Plunge 
into the action of the play and set the 
scene as you go. 

Your radio script for the Kansas, 
1890, play might open in somewhat 
this fashion: 

Errect: Wind whistling across a 
prairie as heard by the occupants of a 
small prairie farmhouse. Rising and 
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falling, but hold underneath entire first 
scene. 

Mrs. Simmons: Oh, Sammy! There it 
comes again . . . that wind howling. By 
morning there'll not be a blade of 
wheat left on the whole prairie. 

Sammy (ten-year-old boy): I’m cold, 
mom. 

Mrs. Simmons: Move up close to me 
here by the stove. That’s it . . . bundle 
your coat up around your ears. Of 
course it’s cold. (Trying to be matter- 
of-fact) It’s always cold in December 
out here. 

Sammy: Mom, let’s go back East... 
that place we used to live. 

Mrs. Simmons: We'll go sometime. 
(Without so much conviction) Maybe 
in the spring. 

Sammy: You always say that. Then 
we don’t go. I don’t like Kansas. The 
wind blows too much. (Wind up 
louder ) 

Mrs. Simmons (Angrily, almost in 
desperation): Listen to it! Listen to 
that devilish wind. It won't stop till it 
blows down our wheat and starves us 
to death. Oh, what a God-forsaken 
country it is! 

(A knock at the door) 

Mrs. Simmons: Gracious . . . who 
can be out in a storm like this? 

(Door creaks open) (Wind louder) 

Mrs. Simmons: Why, neighbor Carl- 
ton. Come in. Come in quick! 

CarLTon: Happy New Year, Mrs. 
Simmons! 

(Door slammed shut) 

Mrs. Simmons: New Year? Why... 
it must be . . . I'd forgotten! 

Caniton: Where’s your calendar? 
Just a few hours more and you'll have 
to throw 1890 away, Mrs. Simmons! 
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Mrs Simmons: Here, let me have 
your coat. Sammy, take Mr. Carlton’s 
muffler and put it by the stove. (Sigh- 
ing) It’s gotter. so the years all seem 
alike to me anymore. 1890... 1891... 

Carton: That’s just why I had to 
get over here to see you tonight. I’ve 
found out something about wheat, Mrs. 
Simmons. Something we never thought 
of before. If it works . . . if it works, 
Mrs, Simmons . . . 1891 might be a 
happy New Year for all us wheat 
farmers! 

Sammy: Are you going to make the 
wind stop blowing, Mr. Carlton? Etc., 
etc. 

Thus, in a few lines of dialogue, you 
have set your play and plunged your 
audience into its action. You have told 
them the hour of day, the month and 
the year. You have indicated the loca- 
tion, the weather and the circumstances 
of the main characters. You have 
opened the conflict (which is evidently 
a conflict between a group of people 
and the elements) and have brought 
the main characters, including the Kan- 
sas wind, onstage and defined their re- 
lationships to each other, 

Pick out onlv those significant details 
which are necessary for the hearers’ 
complete understanding of the conflict. 

The next point is to make a person 
ot every speaker, no matter how Slight 
his role. Test every speech to make 
sure it is characteristic of the character 
you wish to portray. Speech manner- 
isms such as repetition of certain 
phrases, hesitating, stammering, wordi- 
ness and the like, are often used as de- 
vices to identify certain characters. 

After you have written a page of dia- 
logue, cover up the names of the 
characters with’ one hand and read 
the entire dialogue straight through. If 
all the lines sound alike to your ear, 
you have not characterized your speak- 
ers. People may sound alike in every- 
day life, speak with the same inflection, 
use the same outworn phrases, but they 
can’t do it in a radio program. In the 
Kansas script, the rea] trouble will come 
when you have Mark Carlton, in an- 
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By Pauline Gibson 


You must have ear-appeal 


r Radio 


other scene, talking with two or three 
other Kansas farmers. You cannot de- 
pend on voice differences alone to dis- 
tinguish between one actor and an- 
other. 

Always read your script aloud for 
your own benefit. This will help you 
find and eliminate awkward combina- 
tions of words, monotonous repetition 
of certain sounds and the like. 

Start with action, then select only 
the significant details of the setting, 
stamp your characters immediately as 
individuals, keep the dialogue compact, 
forceful, characteristic. 

Avoid using the announcer to out- 
line the plot, If absolutely necessary, 
he may announce the transition from 
one scene to another, showing the lapse 
of time or the introduction of an en- 
tirely different setting with entirely new 
characters, but every time the an- 
nouncer breaks into the program, he is 
apt to break both the mood and the 
train of thought. Transitions may be 
accomplished effectively through the use 
of music, sound effects (the chiming of 
a clock, beating of a gong, etc.), or by 
simply “fading out” of one scene and 
“fading into” anvther. To “fade out” 
the speaker steps back gradually from 
the microphone while he finishes his 
last few phrases. To “fade in” he steps 





You've probably “heard Pauline 
Gibson’s name on the radio many 
times during the past five or six years. 
Not as an actor in any of the plays 
presented, but as the author or co- 
author of a good many of the plays 
themselves. Miss Gibson collaborated 
with her husband, Mr. Fred Gilsdorf, 
on most of these. 

Pauline Gibson was born and grew 
up in Wilkinsburg, Pa. When she 
graduated from the Pennsylvania 
College for Women, in Pittsburgh, 
she took a job with Scholastic which 
she held for several years, tossing off 
radio plays for us and our Handbook 








































































































gradually toward the microphone. A 
transition by “fading”: 

Mr. Jones: I don’t like it, son. But if 
you're determined to go, I won't hold 
you back. 

Dicx: You're great, Dad. Don’t worry 
about me. I'll get along. Why, I'll try 
every producer in New York! 

Mr. Jones: New York is a long way 
from home, boy. 

Dicx: I know. But I've got to try it. 

Mr. Jones: A hundred dollars won't 
last you long in that town. 

Dicx: I'll make it last. I'll get a job. 
(Fading out) I'll make you proud of 
me yet! ... 

Pause. Fade in. 

Man (gruffly): I told you we aren't 
hirin’ anybody. Last week and the week 
before last! 

Dicx: But I thought maybe things 
might have changed. Something new, 
maybe. 

Man: We aren't hirin’! 

Dicx: But I've got to have a job! 

Man: Broke? 

Dicx: Yes . . . just about. 

How much simpler and easier than to 
break in with the Announcer saying, 
“It is several weeks later. Dick has 
come to New York, but he hasn’t found 
a job. We find him now interviewing 
one of the theatrical agents for the 
third time.” Music could be used dur- 
ing the transition, but it is not par- 
ticularly necessary here to achieve the 
effect. 

Start your drama with some tension, 
if possible. Let the tension drop a bit, 
pick up more tension and so on until 


for. Amateur Broadcasters, from you reach a climax. Remember that 
which this article is reprinted. the audience likes to be “in the know.” 
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Plant hints of the outcome early and 
all the way through. There are such 
hints in the brief example we have just 
read. Dick’s father has warned that a 
hundred dollars won't last long in New 
York and that New York is a long way 
from home. It may surprise Dick, but 
it won't surprise the audience, when he 
finds himself “broke” and stranded in 
the big city. The listeners will be 
pleased with themselves and with you 
when their suspicions are realized. They 
will enjoy the suspense before thesé 
suspicions are confirmed. 

The script writer must be well enough 
informed on sound effects to specify in 
his script what effects are to be created 
as the dialogue moves along. 

The average radio audience probably 
gets only about 50 per cent of the sound 
effects in any program. Some of them 
are lost in the dialogue, some are not 
recognized by the listeners. Footsteps, 
for instance, almost never are heard 
unless the dialogue stops completely 
and the walker tramps with extra heavy 
tread — thereby creating an unnatural 
effect. Running feet on concrete or 
gravel are more easily heard. Don't 
bother with footsteps to show a char- 
acter moving from one part of the room 
to another. You can accomplish this 
easier by directing the speaker to walk 
a few steps away from the microphone. 
The change in his voice will create the 
same effect. 

A door, unless it is slammed open or 
shut, will very often not be heard at 
all. There are certain conventional 
sound effects, however, which the 
radio audience is accustomed to hear 
and will not fail to recognize a hard 
slap, gurgling of water, various kinds 
of whistles, airplane motors, breaking 
chinaware, horses’ feet, guns, etc. If a 
new sound effect is to be used, build up 
to it in the dialogue beforehand. If 
Johnny, for instance, is going to break 
a window in the attic with his base- 
ball, do something like this: 

Jounny: Here goes. Bet I can hit the 
top of that telephone pole. 

Mary: Johnny! The attic window . .. 
(Screams. Crash of glass off-mike). 

With the commonly used sound ef- 
fects, you need not pay particular at- 
tention to introducing them in the dia- 
logue. After a knock on the door, it is 
not necessary to have someone say 
“There’s a knock at the door.” If a 
thunderstorm is coming up, start the 
thunder gradually in the- background 
several speeches before anyone pays at- 
tention to it. In other words, work your 
ordinary sound effects naturally into_the 
script. The reaction of the actors to 
these effects will be the ordinary reac- 
tions of people to these sounds in or- 
dinary life, 











the child’s world “is about the 
only world that really is safe,” 
has been writing stories which probe 
into her memories of five-or-six-year- 
old security. “The North Wind” 
seems to me her best venture so far. 


The North Wind 


All the kids used to run from Mr, 
Moorehead, Not that the worn old man 
was mean: Mr. Moorehead loved chil- 
dren. All the nice kids knew if you 
couldn’t get away before he saw you 
playing hop-scotch on the street, he’d 
come up and ask you to kiss him. Then 
he would bless you and go away. Mr. 
Moorehead scuffed along with slow 
rusty steps. Most of the kids got away. 

I'd never seen the curious old man. 
I had only heard of him from Jewel 
and Paula, who were in the fourth 
grade and could read “The Little Red 
Hen” really fast. They also knew the 
secret way to erase words by wetting 
your finger and rubbing them out. Their 
talk about old Mr. Moorehead made 
it all seem a sort of exciting game that 
I wanted to play. I could just feel the 
terror in my heart that would be there 
when we raced around the corner, gig- 
gling and breathless, after seeing the 
strange man. As if Mr. Moorehead 
should suddenly take wing and come 
flying at our heels, croaking “Bless you, 
my children; kiss me, kiss me!” 

The day Mr. Moorehead caught us 
was one filled with the golden brown 
maple leaves that fell from the long 
lane of trees on our street. Jewel and 
Paula were playing “movie star hop- 
scotch,” letting me take a turn every 
once in a while. They didn’t let me 
play many games, because I never could 
jump far and always stepped on their 
neatly chalked lines. Besides, the only 
movie star initials I knew were Shirley 
Temple’s, and they always guessed 
those right away. 

It must have been the rustle of the 
cornflake leaves that day that kept us 
from noticing the slow shuffle of Mr. 
Moorehead’s dusty shoes. Suddenly his 
voice, creaking like the bending trees, 
spoke to us. I turned and stared at the 
grizzly old head, thinking in wonder 
how much he looked like the picture of 
the north wind in Jewel’s reader. I used 
to love to look at that picture, a puffy 
cloud blowing air from its round 
cheeks. 

The rheumy gray eyes of Mr. Moore- 
head seemed happy to see us. 

“God bless you, happy children,” 
shivered his thin voice. “Have you all 
a kiss of love for a poor old man today?” 

Obediently, Jewel and Paula paid 
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their respects to the withered cheek. 
Then it came my turn to do the dread- 
ed. I shivered and rose on my tip toes, 
wondering if it would hurt his feelings 
were I just to touch his cheek with my 
nose. Jewel and Paula said you could 
cheat that way. 

Instead, I lightly pecked the dryed 
white bristles. In amazement, I noticed 
the old toothless gums of his wrinkled 
face. A little white balloon cloud was 
billowing up from them. 

Mr. Moorehead blessed us again and 
plodded on. We stared at the hunched, 
tattered coat. “Oh look,” said Paula, 
“there’s leaves stuck to his coat in back! 
We ought to tell him.” 

I knew I would have to go. Running 
after the old man, I gently brushed off 
the dead leaves, wondering all the 
while if his cheeks could puff out big 
and full when he made bigger puffs. 
The smiling, watery eyes leaked a little 
as he blessed me again and scuffed on. 

“Ha ha!” taunted my elders, as they 
resumed their hop-scotch, “he blessed 
you twice.” 

I didn’t say anything. Standing ankle- 
deep in shifting leaves, I felt a cool 
breeze tangle my hair. The hunched 
coat disappeared in a swirl of brown 
foliage. 

“Goodbye, North Wind,” I whis- 
pered. 


Bette Bottger, 17 
Covina Union High School 
Covina, California 
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Notice the skill with which Bette 
has suggested a similarity between 
the old man and the old age of na- 
ture — the withering-away of human 
flesh and the same withering of 
leaves which are scattered by cool 
autumn winds. Perhaps Bette did 
not mean to imply all this. The child 
may have been quite simply moved 
by pity for poor “North Wind.” 
Indeed, it would be unusual for a 
five-year-old to trace out this pat- 
tern of decay and to imagine her 
own eventual involvement in it. 
Nevertheless, whenever a piece of 
writing can, without becoming mor- 
alistic and preachy, set to moving 
a series of ideas in the reader’s 
mind, then that writing is close to 
literature. 

Walter Clemons has some of Ed- 
ward Arlington Robinson’s skill at 
recreating scene and character. This 
poem is New England in tempera- 
ment. Do you think Tom Craik ac- 
tually did walk again? Or was it 
that his memory affected his widow 
so strongly as to make her seem 
haunted by him? 


Tom Craik’s Wife 
The night Tom Craik was drowned at 


sea 
The old men say they saw him there 
Upon the fog-blurred dock. And where 
He walked they do not like to be 
Alone at night. 


They say he walked in Hancock Street. 
The moon was dim, the mist was thick 
About the place. A lantern wick 
Flicked out and left them in defeat 
Without a light. 


Someone heard him calling, though, 

Near Peacock Square, where Ann Craik 
slept 

In peace. The idle say Tom kept 

On watching there an hour or so— 

Then went from sight, 


He lay upon the sand next day 
At dawn. “He'll walk again, God save 
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His soul,” men said above his greve. 


I saw Tom’s widow yesterday ... 
Weré those men right? 
Walter Clemons, 16 
Lamar High School 


Houston, Texas 
Teacher, Margaret Buchanan 


“Hallowe'en,” another atmospheric 
verse, arrived too late for seasonal 
publication, but was too good to 
waste. I like the blithe and frolic- 
some rhythm, the easy rhyme, and 
the deft word-choice. 

(We suggest that if you have some- 
thing to say for a particular holiday 
or season, you work yourself into 
the mood for it early — very early.) 


Hallowe’en . 


This is the end of the leaf-falling moon; 
This is the end of the scarlet weather; 
November's wind will be whistling 
soon, 
Driving southward the last crow- 
feather, F 
This is the night for giggling ghosts, 
Small and sheeted, to frighten the street, 
To scare each other with dismal moans 
Where the haunted house and the cross- 
roads meet. ’ 


This is the night of wild young witches 
With family brooms and peakéd hats, 
Who, stifling laughter, scare themselves, 
And scare the puzzled village cats. 


Tomorrow the ice-forming moon begins, 
But tonight when the leaf-falling moon 
sails high, 
Mischief finally yawns, comes home, 
And climbs up to bed with a happy 
sigh. 
Magdalene Gibson, 17 
Westminster High School 


Westminster, South Carolina 
Teacher, Martin Abbott 


Joyce Goldstein’s “Night Fantasy” 
uses the long loose line Walt Whit- 
man made popular. Her verse moves 
along spontaneously, whereas the 
two preceding poems confined them- 
selves to a definite poetic pattern. 

Some of Joyce’s images deserve 
special mention: “moon-liquid,” 
“cameo hands,” “wine sea,” etc. 





Night Fantasy 


I walk in the purple blackness. 

There is no barrier between the night 
and me. 

I am a shadowy form—I move with the 
night. 

I see the moon-liquid touch the droop- 
ing trees, 

Playing with the shadows, snatching 
half a leaf— 

Cupped leaves with half a moon kiss, 

Long cameo hands swaying, beckoning 
in the wind. 

I dance with the shadows, whirling, 
leaping, with the black flowing 
forms. 

Boldly I dart out into the moonlight, 
taunting the whiteness, 

Rippling along the moon dust. 

I stop. 

I see, in a place where the shadows 
creep back, hugging the trees, 

A being no moonlight dares encircle 

nor shadow engulf. 

He is covered with crescent peach 
leaves, 

Yet I hardly know where the red of the 
leaves ends. 

It is as though he had emerged from 
a wine sea. 

I gaze long, and when I reach his eyes 
I see them— 

Blackish, soft, and how I wish to lose 
myself in that eternity. 

But my black-flowing form can only 
crouch closer to the ground and 

aze. 

Here we are: the black, the white, and 
the memory of a wine sea. 

But with the always victorious still 
dawn 

Each wine-clad leaf shines brightly .or 
a moment 

And dies in the dawn. 
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I leap up for one last look—one last 
whirl . . . 
There is no liquid moonlight anymore, 
No memory of a wine sea. 
Joyce Goldstein 

Hyde Park High School 

Chicago, Illinois 

Teacher, Mrs. Lovise L. Kirby 


“Time Stood Still” quietly and 
thoughtfully etches a picture for us. 
I like particularly the section be- 
ginning “They had three walls . . .” 
The absence of exaggerated images 
and patches of purple rhetoric keep 
this poem low-voiced and hushed. 


Time Stood Still 


The sky was dark; the moon a silver 
ball. 

As wisps of mist crept softly in from 
shore, 

Enveloping the figures on the hill, 

It seemed as though the universe was 
hushed. 

It seemed to form a world for just those 
two, 

They had three walls of mist and one 

of sea; 

The moon, their light, hung from the 
sky, their roof. 

They sat oblivious to everything, 

And time stood still for the lovers by 
the sea. 

Carol Buhl 


Teacher, Lydia Edgerly 


Joan Davenport almost underlines 
her moral. I like the swing of her 
rhythm and the click of her rhyme. 


The Loss of Both 
I had a coin 
Within my hand 
So shiny, bright, and new. 
I had a year— 
“So much,” thought I, 
“And oh! so much to do.” 


A certain satisfaction 

Is reward for something done; 
An empty, hollow feeling, 
For a thing that’s lost and gone. 


The coin I held 

Fell from ‘my hand 
And vanished as it passed. 
The year went so, 

I wonder how 
Time passes quite so fast. 


A certain satisfaction 

Is reward for something done, 

An empty, hollow feeling, 

For a thing that’s lost and gone. 
Joan Davenport, 16 


Teacher, Ruth L. Brown 
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Sharpen your wits... 


YOUNG MAN WITH A GUN 


Read Part I of “The Outsider” care- 
fully, and then check the correct an- 
swer to each of the following questions. 

1. Marc knew he would never serve 
in the armed forces because: (a) he 
was a conscientious objector; (b) he 
was an invalid; (c) he was too young; 
(d) he limped. 

2. Marc’s brothers were called: (a) 
Flak and Range; (b) Bing and Paul; 
(c) Bryce and Hobe; (d) Kendrick 
and Bruce. 

8. The story’s title refers to: (a) 
Marc; (b) Nita; (c) Range; (d) Hobe. 

4. Marc’s dogs had to be kept on a 
leash because: (a) they were vicious; 
(b) there was a city ordinance to that 
effect; (c) a rabies quarantine made it 
necessary; (d) they were gun-shy. 

5. Marc’s disability was the result of: 
(a) combat fatigue; (b) an automo- 
bile accident; (c) a hunting accident; 
(d) infantile paralysis. 


A STATUE FOR JOEY 


Marion Volzer’s unusual radio script 
has a lesson in tolerance for all of us. 
The following statements may help to 
hammer it home. Mark T before the 
statements that are true, F for false. 
1. Joey’s difference in race 
made him feel he could not compete 
with his fellow men. 

__2. The celebration of Christ- 
mas made Joey conscious of discrimi- 
nation for the first time. : 

3. The mayor’s daughter be- 








came engaged to Joey in spite of oppo- 
sition. 

—_4. Joey’s achievements in high 
school football won him nationwide 
newspaper acclaim. 

5. Joey volunteered for a sui- 
cide mission in the Marines because he 
fel: life was not worth living. 


ARCHIE VS. THE KING’S ENGLISH 


Mrs. Malaprop, that ace mangler of 
the English language, has her present- 
day counterpart. He’s Archie, of the 
radio program Duffy’s Tavern, one of 
the most amusing comedians on the air. 
We can afford to laugh at Archie’s mala- 
propisms if we know when he’s wrong. 
To test yourself, change the italicized 
“archisms” in the sentences below to 
correct words. Rely on your dictionary 
whenever necessary. 

1. Artists use pallets to mix their 
paints. 

2. There was a collusion of two 
speeding cars at the corner. 

3. He questioned the truth of every- 
thing, and soon gained the reputation 
of a septic. 

4. Our holiday meal featured roast 
turnkey, which we cooked in a roster. 

5. When space travel becomes pos- 
sible, we may be able to visit the 
martinets on Mars. 

6. The bride and groom looked for- 
ward to many years of martial happi- 
ness, 

7. The museum was renowned for 
its fine collection of marble statutes. 

8. They were lifelong friends, and 








each had the utmost fryst in the other. 

9. We rode through the Chinese.city 
in a ricochet. 

10. My brother fell from a ladder 
and suffered a bad fraction. 

1l. The process of liquidation turns 
ice to water. 

12. Longitude and lassitude are mat- 
ters of importance to mariners. 


PRESS GANG 


The following definitions all involve 
words ending in press. A score of four 
to six is excellent. 

. To make sad. 

. Govern harshly. 

. Seize by force for public use. 
. Stop by force. 

. Squeeze together. 

. Keep from having or doing. 


THE PLAY’S THE THING 


After reading “Writing Radio Plays,” 
you shouldn’t have to be a Sherlock to 
spot the five flaws in the radio play 
synopsis below. 

The main characters are a man and 
his wife who have never known a day’s 
unhappiness. The even tenor of their 
ways should be a source of inspiration 
to the radio audience, The room in 
which the play takes place emphasizes 
the harmony of this relationship by 
the tastefulness and harmony of its 
furnishings. The play’s dialogue is con- 
cerned with the satisfaction the char- 
acters feel in themselves and their sur- 
roundings. Sound effects are under- 
lined by the dialogue —i.e., “Listen! 
Thunder!” at the sound of an ap- 
proaching storm, or “There’s the door- 
bell!” when it rings. 

Answers in Teacher Edition 
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: ‘ HOW'S 
: THAT 
AGAIN! 


In one of your recent issues you told 
an amusing tale of the boy who com- 
pared the adjective handsome: “After 
an heroic struggle, he came up with 
handsome, handmore, handmost.” My 
unabridged dictionary says that he 
should have had a heroic struggle . . 
My dictionary gives the example a 
heroic people. It also cites the example 
of a historical novel. How about it, 
Slim? 


By SLIM SYNTAX 


C. R. Ditsworth 
Fenton (Iowa) Pub. Schools 


Your unabridged dictionary is correct 
— and so are we. The truth, however, is 
that our preference for an heroic strug- 
gle brands us as something of an old 
fuddy-duddy — guilty of an addiction 
to what some call “pedantic usage.” 
But there’s something to be said for 
poor old Slim’s preference here. Where 
the h is strongly accented as in history, 
we would say a history book. Where, 
as in an heroic struggle, we accent the h 
weakly, we prefer the an. 


In my typing 1 have wondered how 
to designate the names of movies. Is it 
quotation marks, capitals, or underlined? 

Becky Baumgartner 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


In typing we prefer the following 
method of designating titles of movies 
and books: Canyon Passage, However 
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there’s nothing wrong with “Canyon 
Passage.” It just doesn’t stand out as 
vividly as the underlined form and 
might be confusing in a paragraph 
which contained dialogue in quotes. All 
capitals look “too loud” in typed letters. 

Most magazines and newspapers set 
their own style of typography. In Scho- 
lastic Magazines we italicize the titles 
of movies, books, records, etc. 

° oa eo 


In my English book the rule says, “An 
adjective modifies a noun or a pronoun.” 
Could you give me an example in which 
an adjective (not a predicate adjective ) 
modifies a pronoun? 

Agnes C. Schobel 
Memorial H. S., Middleboro, Mass. 


We can’t think of many examples of 


adjectives modifying pronouns but 
here’s one: Poor little you! 
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THE OUTSIDER 


By Brooke Hanlon 


ARC took the rifle from the 
M tool house at the end of the 
yard. He knew that the safety 
catch 4vas on, but he checked, anyway; 
it was a rule his older brothers, Bryce 
and Hobe, had taught him a long time 
ago. He gathered the dogs’ leashes 
then, and, with a hasty glance back at 
the house, started down through the 
wet weeds. A line of evergreens 
screened his movements from the house; 
1 good thing, too, for he cegtainly wasn’t 
supposed to be wasting, time with the 
gun this morning, He Ri better with 
it heavy in his arm and the dogs pull- 
ing, though. It had been that way all 
summer, 

The dogs weren’t used to the leash, 
but a rabies quarantine had made it 
neccessary all summer. They seemed to 
snow that the gun meant they'd be 
freed in the thin woods back of the golf 
sourse, and they leaped about Marc, al- 
nost pulling him off his feet. They were 
Serman shepherds: Range, a beautiful 
ive-year-old animal and a war veteran, 
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Sixteen now, he'd be as tall as the 
others this time. When he had tried on 
Hobe’s Air Force uniform two years ago 
it had been woefully large. He’d been 
a kid of fourteen then, standing in his 
brothers’ clothes, his heart doing a 
thousand revs a minute. Downstairs 
he’d been careful not to look in any 
mirror for fear that his limp would 
show as he walked. His mother had 
made him take the clothes off right 
away, of course. 

This time he wouldn’t try on the Air 
Force uniform — no, nor Bryce’s j.g. 
stuff, either. He didn’t want to, that was 
all. 

You got over being young about stuff 
like that. You came to see that no uni- 
form in the world could ever mean any- 
thing to you. Desperately, Mare picked 
up a stick. He was on a pitcher's mound 
for a moment; he was in Yankee Stadi- 
um or somewhere — anywhere but here. 
The stick whirred and cut into the 
weeds, and Flak and Range were 
streaking after it. A flicker of interest 
showed in Marc’s eyes, watching. Range 
got the stick, as he usually did. It wasn’t 
because he had been a Coast Guard dog 
that Marc was always pulled his way; 
it had always been like that. He stopped 
to pat Flak, loyally. 

He’d come to where he could see the 
river, and he stood staring at it. His 
eyes didn’t look sixteen now, but ten 
or twelve; they looked hurt and be- 
wildered to the point of panic, and he 
had to pull his mouth hurriedly into a 
straight line. You came to the place 
where you coudn’t fool yourself about 


With hie brothers coming home, Morc couldn't 


and Flak, a younger and lighter dog. 
Marc had to grin a little, tightly, look- 
ing at them. 

Early mornings had been the only 
bearable parts of the summer. If his 
parents thought that the dog-care part 
of their discipline bothered him they 
were crazy. Back in the days when he 
had been friends with them he might 
have pointed this out. 

This was the day his brothers were 
coming home. They had met on the 
West Coast and were coming on to- 
gether, and it was the first time that 
had been possible since the war started. 


Marc released the dogs and they ° 


raced ahead, but now he followed slow- 
ly, his shoulders slumped, his eyes 
heavy. The limp showed because he 
was thinking about it. Navy Cross. Sil- 
ver Star. Air Medal with Clusters. He 
thought of the three things separately, 
long pauses between them and the 
pauses heavy with misery. 
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find much to be happy about 


things, about being practically a crip- 
ple. You wanted to turn somewhere for 
help, but where? Hobe and Bryce 
Charles hadn’t been any farther away 
from Marc than their parents had, the 
past few years. ‘ihe parents had been 
off too, under the seas and above the 
clouds, following their sons. It was 
nothing Marc had figured out, wholly. 

All right to say that the limp didn’t 
show, that it didn’t interfere with any- 
thing. Football — it begar. to grind fa- 
miliarly, somewhere in the region of 
Marc’s stomach — baseball, hockey, 
track, war. One leg thinner than the 
other and just a trace shorter, just 
enough to fix things. He could be thrown 
off balance, and knew it. He didn’t have 
enough speed. 

He remembered to look about for 


(Continued on page 24) 
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THE MARCH OFE 


HUNGER STILL STALKS THE WORLD AS UNRRA CLOSES UP 





What Happened: Grim, pinching 
hunger is riding roughshod over large 
areas of the world this winter. It is the 
final inhuman act of the most destruc- 
tive war in history. 

With UNRRA (the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion) winding up its affairs next month, 
many countries see a grim food problem 
ahead. The lands most seriously affected 
are Austria, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Po- 
land, Yugoslavia and, above all, China. 

The six European countries will need 
$583,000,000 in outside help this year 
to supply their minimum requirements 
of food and other basic needs. War-torn 
China, where the food situation is even 
graver, will need a minimum aid of 
$295,000,000 in 1947 to prevent fam- 
ine. 

With the exception of Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Denmark, all Euro- 
pean countries which took part in war 
are suffering from acute food shortages. 
In victorious Britain food supplies are 
more limited today than they were be- 
fore V-E Day. There are also serious 
shortages of many foods in France, 
Czechoslovakia, Russia and occupied 
_ Germany. 

These conditions were reported by 
a special technical committee estab- 
lished at the last session of the U. N. 
General Assembly in New York in De- 
cember, 1946, after that body voted to 
dissolve UNRRA. 

What’s Behind Its The European 
operations of UNRRA are already halt- 
ed. Shipments of supplies to China will 
stop by the end of next month. 
UNRRA’s refugee program will continue 
until June 30, when it is scheduled to 
be taken over by IRO (the Internation- 
al Refugee Organization). 

UNRRA was established in Novem- 
ber, 1943, and was supported by 48 na- 
tions. The first director was Herbert H. 
Lehman and the second was Fiorello 
H. La Guardia. Its purpose was to care 
for victims of the war by supplying 
them with food, clothing, fuel, and live- 
stock, and to provide shelter for refu- 
gees. It operated in 39 countries, dis- 
tributed about 14,000,000 tons of food 
and goods, and spent nearly $4,000,- 
000,000. More than seventy per cent 
of the cost of UNRRA was contributed 
by the United States. 

At the last session of the General As- 





sembly, it was decided to disband 
UNRRA. Relief problems will be han- 
dled on a nation-to-nation basis. Con- 
tributing countries will deal directly 
with those receiving aid, 

It is expected that President Truman 
will ask Congress for $300,000,000 to 
$400,000,000 to finance America’s part 
in meeting urgent food needs abroad. 


The Strike That Failed 


What Happened: What would have 
been the biggest strike in recent history 
did not come off. Some five million Japa- 
nese workers were set to go on a gen- 
eral strike, earlier this month, in protest 
against low wages. A few hours before 
the strike deadline, General Douglas 
MacArthur, acting in his capacity as 
Supreme Commander of Allied Forces 
in Japan, issued an order forbidding the 
strike. 

Genera! MacArthur explained that he 
acted “with the greatest reluctance.” He 
said that the strike, if permitted, would 
have been a “disaster” for Japan, throw- 
ing the country into starvation. The 
strike leaders later appealed to the Su- 
preme Allied Command to grant a 300 
per cent wage increase. 


What’s Behind It: Reports from 
Japan seem to indicate that the threat- 
ened general strike was politically in- 
spired by Communist labor leaders. 
General MacArthur has called for a new 
general election in Japan. This election 
scheduled for April, will give Japanese 
workers the chance to protest peace- 
fully against their poor working condi- 
tions. 


Violence in Palestine 


What Happened: There is no peace 
in the land that gave birth to the Prince 
of Peace, Palestine was tense as new 
outbreaks by Jewish extremists were ex- 
pected, and the British ordered all Eng- 
lish women and children to leave. 

The Jewish extremists consist of two 
groups —the Sternists and the Irgun 
Zvai Leumi. They believe that armed 
force is the only way to bring about a 
long-range decision favorable to the 
Jews in Palestine. The British govern- 
ment warned all Jews that they must 
help to stamp out this armed resistance. 
The British threatened to put the Holy 
Land under military rule if they did not 
get this cooperation. 

The Jewish Nationa] Council, which 
represents all varieties of Jewish opin- 
ion in Palestine, turned down the Brit- 
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‘ Press Asrociation 
British Tommie’ in Palestine line up Jewish residents of Jerusalem to 
search for men connected with kidnapping of a British judge and banker. 
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Press Association 


Gis with Army's Task Force Frigid in Alaska 
use an icicle and a rigidly-frozen rope to 
prove that Indian fakir's stunt is a cinch. 


ish proposal and the extremists threat- 
ened to “fight to the last breath” against 
British authority. 

In London, discussions to solve the 
Palestine puzzle were deadlocked. Sep- 
arate conferences were being held with 
Jewish and Arab leaders. 

What's Behind It: Back of the dis- 
turbances in the Holy Land is the de- 
mand of the 650,000 Jews. They ask 
that the British honor the pledge they 
made in the Balfour Declaration in 1917 
to establish a National Jewish Homeland 
in Palestine. One solution which con- 
tinues to appear is the setting up of 
separate Arab and Jewish states in Pal- 
estine, It is believed that this would be 
acceptable to the Jews. But it has been 
repeatedly opposed by the Arabs. 


Closing Portal-to-Portals 


What Happened: The case of por- 
tal-to-portal pay walked right back 
through the same door out of which it 
first came. Federal District Court Judge 
Frank Picard of Michigan apparently 
ended the $5,000,000,000 rash of court 
cases for back pay. 

It was Judge Picard who decided, in 
1943, that workers of the Mount Clem- 
ens (Mich.) Pottery Company were en- 
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titled to back pay for overtime work. 
This overtime work consisted of “make 
ready” operations, such as getting 
dressed for work and taping fingers. 
Last June, the decision was upheld, 
with certain limitations, by the U. S. 
Supreme Court. 

In determining what was due the 
Mount Clemens workers, Judge Picard 
decided this month that the whole case 
was too “trivial.” The portal-to-portal 
time in that particular case is too small 
to merit consideration, he ruled. His 
decision may again be appealed to the 
Supreme Court. 

What's Behind It: Portal-to-portal 
work will be considered in many future 
labor-management contracts. But Judge 
Picard’s decision probably ends most of 
the court cases brought by labor unions. 


The New Secretary Requests 


What Happened: Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall went to Congress 
with a long shopping list. The list was 
requested by Senator Arthur H. Van- 
denberg, Republican chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Affairs Committee. It 
included 27 items of suggested legisla- 
tion in the field of U. S. foreign affairs. 

The new Secretary of State topped 
his list of needed laws during this Con- 
gressional session with these ten urgent 
items: 


1, Continuance of contributions to 
international relief after the closing of 
UNRRA operations next month (see 
previous page). 

2. Senate approval of Italian and Bal- 
kan peace treaties. 

8. Legislation to allow U. S. mem- 
bership in the United Nations Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization. 

4. Senate approval of the proposed 
Anglo-American agreement to cooper- 
ate in developing arid marketing of 
world oil reserves. 

5. Authorization of the use of a 
$500,000,000 fund to aid needy chil- 
dren in Europe (see last week's United 
Nations News). 


6. Laws to permit entry of displaced" 


persons into the United States. 

7. Approval of the constitution of the 
U. N. World Health Organization. 

8. Extending to other nations the 
present cultural relations program with 
South American countries. This pro- 
gram includes the exchange of students 
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and teachers between the United States 
and other nations. 

9. Granting of diplomatic privileges 
to United Nations delegates. 

10. Legislation to make gifts to the 
U. N. free of Federal taxes. This refers 
particularly to John D. Rockefeller’s 
$8,000,000 gift for a U. N. headquar- 
ters in New York City. 

What’s Behind It: The Democratic 
and Republican parties are pledged to 
a joint policy in regard to foreign af- 
fairs. Senator Vandenberg will doubf- 
lessly get behind almost all of Secre- 
tary Marshall's program, Vandenberg 
will have the full backing of his Demo- 
cratic colleague, Senator Connally of 
Texas. 

Regardless of its attitude towards the 
individual proposals, the Congress wel- 
comed Secretary Marshall's report as 
an indication of his aims in his new po- 
sition. 





RMS and the atom were still the 
topmost worries of the 11-member 
Security Council. But some progress 
was being made. For several weeks, the 
members wrangled over the question 
as to which should be taken up first: 
atomic control or over-all disarmament. 
It was like the old argument of which 
came first — the hen or the egg. The 
United States held out for giving prior- 
ity to the study of international atomic 
control. Recently, however, a compro- 
mise was reached. It was decided to 
discuss both problems at the same time 
in separate commissions. 

Then a new difference on procedure 
developed between the American and 
Soviet delegates. Warren R. Austin, rep- 
resenting the United States, proposed 
that the General Disarmament Commis- 
sion, still to be created, should not be 
allowed to extend its activities into the 
field of the existing United Nations 
Atomic, Energy Commission. In other 
words, the functions of the two Com- 
missions—disarmament and atomic con- 
trol—should not overlap. 

The Soviet delegate, Andrei A. Gro- 
myko, took exception to this suggestion. 
Behind this dispute is the greater dis- 
pute between the United States and 
Russia on the issues of international 
control of atomic energy, the right of 


‘inspection in foreign countries, and 


punishment of violators of the future 
atomic law. 

The United States is opposed to the 
exercise of the Big Power veto right in 
these matters. Russia does not wish to 
give up her veto power. 





The Outsider 
(Continued) 


Flak and Range, whistle them back. 
Even this early a police car might be 
cruising on the highway, and letting 
one of the dogs be picked up for quar- 
antine violation would just bear out the 
distrust he saw daily in his father’s eyes. 
Besides, it wouldn’t be a good idea for 
any stranger to fool with Range, he 
thought, frowning. Not just yet. 

The animals must have sensed some 
snag in the morning, for they pressed 
close. It was Range’s way to sit on 
Marc’s foot, looking up. “You want to 
play, do you?” Mare said, the words 
sounding rough in his throat. “Hobe 
and Bryce are coming, did you know 
that?” 

He was down on one knee then, and 
roughing them. The three of them tum- 
bled over and over in the high grass. 
Marc laughing, growling low in his 
throat. He’d used to wrestle Range; now 
Range wrestled him, and it delighted 
him. The thin cotton slacks and pull- 
over were soaked when he sat up. 

He was supposed to fix up the yard 
before Bryce and Hobe came, but some- 
thing happened to his face as he looked 
back that way. He’d had the full care 
of the yard all summer, and now the 
neglect of weeks weighed on his shoul- 
ders. The things his father and mother 
were thinking about him weighed down, 
too. Helpless, patient, bewildered. Wor- 
ried. Sarcastic, angry. . 


HY had he done all the school 

skipping? Why had he flunked 
half his courses? Why couldn’t he stick 
to any after-school job or be depended 
on for anything? “Why, why, why?” he 
muttered. 

They had had Dr, Kendrick look him 
over in the spring. He thought about 
that, dully. Nothing wrong had showed 
up in the test tubes or X-rays, nothing 
at all. Marc yawned, miserably. It was 
no goog going on thinking, but he 
couldn’t stop. Even though he knew 
what was next he couldn’t stop. 

The car accident. He drew his knees 
up and rested his arms on them and 
lowered his head to his arms. In April, 
Marc Charles, with Bing Hubbard and 
Paul Stafford in the car with him, had 
hit another car and had driven away. 
Marc’s shoulders drew in, wincingly. 
They had hurt a woman, Mrs, Lock- 
hart. She had been there with a broken 
leg and ribs for nearly an hour before 
another car had picked her up. Her 
car had been tilted and turned on an 
embankment, its headlights on the es- 
caping sedan with three boys in it. 

The thing had happened too fast. 
He’d been driving too fast and had been 
down the road and hidden by a curve 


almost as soon as he'd got his own oar 
under control. His thoughts moved fast 
now, and in a dodging, glancing way. 
There’d been Bing and Paul, shouting 
at him. The other car was all right, 
they’d kept yelling; it had been mov- 
ing right away. 

“Sure,” Marc squirmed under his 
shirt. “It was Paul and Bing, They were 
at the wheel, I guess.” 

True, the other car had been in mo- 
tion, but only to roll down the embank- 
ment. That had come out during the 
police inquiry. He had reached the point 
now where his stomach started churn- 
ing. Mrs, Lockhart’s getting out of the 
car with her leg and two ribs broken, 
trying to get help... 

His father had called him a coward. 
Tom Charles was glad he had two sons 
who had proven to be men. He had 
said it in words, that time, 

Bryce and Hobe were coming home 
now. Their train was getting in about 
dinnertime. Mare looked dully around 
for the dogs. His mouth was too dry to 
form a whistle, bu* he clapped his hands 
together and that brought them. 

The yard was waiting for him back 
there; his mother had enough things 
stacked up for him to do to fill three 
days, and three hours of every after- 
noon were tied up with tutoring. All the 
boys he knew had summer jobs or had 
gone out with a farm group. His record 
for a summer job was four days. 

They were trying to keep him busy 
every minute, no doubt. You could fool 
around a yard and a garden a long time 
without doing much of anything, 
though. You could take books to your 
room evenings and not do much about 
them, either. Five feet-eleven and one 
hundred and fifty pounds. Writing 
stuff about a man named Poe, a man 
named Whitman. Marc laughed shortly. 

He lay flat on his back row, the high 
grass hiding him. Raising his head to 
see if Range and Flak were in sight, he 
did it stealthily, the way a helmeted 
head might show above a jagged hole 
in a beach. He began to worm and inch 
his way through the grass. If he could 
move up on Range — but he dropped 
it immediately, and lay flat, shielding his 
eyes. Under his arms his face began to 
twist in pain. 

Let them come. Let Hobe and Bryce 
move on in tonight. Let them be plas- 
tered with ribbons, with decorations. 
‘His mother was waiting for him back 
there, but it was impossible for him to 
move, He could only turn slowly. On 
his stomach, pressed into the damp 
earth, its smell in his nose and some- 
thing choking his throat, he surrendered 
to all the rage and grief and disappoint- 
ment in himself that he could not do 
anything about. He felt Range’s tongue 
on his neck. He was reaching out to 





catch hold of tht dog when he touched 
the gun. His fingers closed on it slowly. 

Ten minutes of target practice would 
not make any difference. The targets 
were set up at the little log house the 
greenskeeper used for fertilizer and 
things. It was off in the thin woods, 
and safe. Formerly he had shot mark 
with workers on the course, but now 
it was practically abandoned. 


T must have been a half-hour that 
he practiced, alone and carefully. He 
had all the conceivable fast ways of 
shooting worked out: turning swiftly 
in response to a leaf’s rustling, leaping 
up from a prone position, and up from 
one knee, lunging — everything you 
might use in sniping, patrolling. He 
stood smiling a little when he had fin- 
ished, eyes narrowed, fingers rubbing 
the barrel of the gun up and down, His 
eyes were 20-20; Dr. Kendrick had man- 
aged to turn that piece of information 
up. It had been a three-year project; 
he had worked hard and nobody around 
could touch him now. Not even his 
brothers would have to give him quar- 
ter at this range. 

As he turned from the targets there 
was a glow under his skin. His eyes 
were changed now and his grin was 
softened. “Hey, Range—hey, Flak,” he 
called exultantly ... . 

He hurried in the basement way and 
stowed the rifle in the gameroom. Up- 
stairs his mother gave him his break- 
fast with her hat on, and he knew he 
had held her up, Her directions came 
with the food, and he listened in sul- 
len silence. Today he fought the sullen- 
ness, for what he had to do—some time 
today—was ask her. Simply say it, that 
was all: “Are you going to tell them? 
Tell the rest if you have to, but about 
the car—” He’d have to go slow, and be 
careful, He’d been trying for three days 
to get it out. 


“M(2A8¢: are you listening?” 
“Yes. You could have wrtiten it 
all down if you wanted to get going.” 
To his dismay, it sounded sharp and in- 
solent. 

“I wanted to tell you,” she said pa- 
tiently. “I wanted to talk to you about 
Nita.” 

“What about Nita?” 

“Just that she’s coming, to help out 
while the boys will be here.” She spoke 
nervously, hurriedly, “Dad is paying 
her extra to come. She'll be on the 
eleven-o'clock bus.” 

“You know we can’t have Nita 
back.” He said it slowly, staring. “She 
“abuses the dogs when we're not around. 
Everything’s the matter with her. You—” 
A trace of panic showed in his face; 
there was never any way of being sure 
(Continued on page 29) 
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SEEING HISTORY THROUGH AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENTS 
ELAS Howe |< ™ Mm & ss rt WN "SEWING MACHINE. 
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FOR MANY YEARS, INVENTORS 

TRIED TO MAKE A SEWING MACHINE, 
THOMAS SAINT, AN ENGLISHMAN, IN- 
VENTED ONE IN 1790. BARTHELEMY 
THIMMONIER, A FRENCH TAILOR, 

MADE A CLUMSY WOODEN MA- 
CHINE IN 1830. IN 1833 WALTER 
HUNT OF NEW YORK INVENTED 
A MACHINE WHICH HE SOLD AND 
NEVER PATENTED. TEN YEARS 
LATER ANOTHER AMERICAN, UN 
AWARE OF HUNT'S MACHINE, SET 

TO WORK. HE BECAME THE IN- 
VENTOR OF THE FIRST PATENT- 
ED AND PRACTICAL SEWING MA- 
CHINE, HIS NAME WAS ELIAS HOWE. 






















EVENING IN 3 ELIAS HOWE SAT AT HOME> — ma ELIAS WORKED ON HISINVENTION FOR 








1 WATE TOS€E You \ MANY MONTHS. = 
WORKING. HOW | WISH) IT'S NO USE, THE SEAMS 
| COULD MAKE MORE PULL APART. NO MACHINE 

MONEY. f oy BD CAN SEW LIKE A WOMAN'S) 
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“Ss 
WHY NOT BUILD 
DON'T WORRY DEAR. I'‘M% x A MACHINE THAT 
HAPPY TO 00 IT. BUT WHY te MAKES A DIFFERENT 
NOT WORK ON THAT SEWING SORT OF STITCH? 
MACHINE YOU WERE . 





TALKING ABOUT? 








YOURE RIGHT! A DIFFERENT KIND OF NEEDLE A 
SECOND THREAD... PERHAPS A SHUTTLE SUCH AS A 
WEAVER USES... YES, IT DOES WORK! 






















LOOK ! THE STITCHES 
ARE STRONG AND EVE 
THE MACHINE IS 
FAST, TOO. 


















4846... BUT HE HAD TROUBLE SELLING HIS INVENTION. 


YOUR MACHINE ‘ 
WILL PUT US SEAMSTRESSES 
OuT OF BUSINESS! 








MOWE WENT TO ENGLAND TO SELL THE ENGLISH RIGHTS 
TO HIS MACHINE. UPON HIS RETURN TO THE-U.S, HE 
FOUND OTHERS USING HIS IDEAS. HE STARTED LAW SUITS. 





































Since nowe’s einst 
MACHINE, MANY IN- 
VENTORS HAVE MADE 
IMPROVEMENTS ON IT. 
IN 18S! ISAAC SINGER 
INVENTED THE FOOT- 
TREADLE. HOWE’S MA- 





THE COURT RULES 
THAT THE RIGHTS TO 
THE SEWING MACHINE 
BELONG TO 

ELIAS HOWE, 







CHINE MADE 3070 40 







STITHHES A MINUTE 

SINGER’S 900. TODAYS 

ELECTRIC MACHINES 

MAKE 4,000 STITIES 
A. MINUTE. 












Drown by Charies P. Beck 
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Doodlebug 
Dare-Devil 


EXT to people who fight Joe Louis, 
the bravest men I know are midget- 
car racers. Ever see a midget-car race? 
No? Well, have you ever seen a tornado? 
It’s the same thing. 

Picture a lot of oversized kiddy cars 
zooming along at 75 miles an hour — 
bumping fenders, weaving in and out, 
skidding around turns on one wheel, 
screeching like a thousand demons. 

You don’t have to be crazy to drive 
one of these doodlebugs — but it helps. 
That’s what Art Cross, one of the great- 
est “pilots” in the business, told me the 
= day. But he smiled when he said 
that. 

He’s a big fullback of a guy, with 
thick black hair, big, powerful hands, 
and the steadiest blue eyes I have 
ever seen in a face. He looks older than 
his 29 years. But so would you if you 
risked your neck in a doodlebug eight 
times a week. 


Busy Schedule 


Life is just a bed of cinders for Art. 
He races every day in the week, every 
week in the month, for seven months of 
the year. 

Look at his weekly racing schedule: 
On Mondays he races in Philadelphia; 
Tuesdays in Buffalo, New York; Wed- 
nesdays in Middletown, New York; 
Thursdays in West Haven, Connecticut; 
Fridays in Paterson, New Jersey; Sat- 
urdays in Springfield, Massachusetts; 
and Sundays in Thompson and Avon, 
both in Connecticut. 

You have to be good to make a liv- 
ing at this sort of thing. While every 
driver is guaranteed a certain sum of 
money for competing, this doesn’t 
amount to much. You have to be a 
winner. The winners get extra prize 
money. 

Top prize money for a single night 
often comes to $350, But to win that 
much, a driver must make a clean 
sweep of every race he is in, Winning 
‘em all is about as easy as eating 
spaghetti while wearing boxing gloves. 

The most Art Gross ever earned in 
a single night was $280. Over the seven- 
month season he makes about $7,000. 
The average driver earns about $5,000 
a year. 





Art Cross, midget euto racer, at Kingsbridge Armory, New York City. 


The driver keeps 40 per cent of his 
prize money. The rest goes to the owner 
of the car. Only a few drivers own their 
own cars, 

The reason is simple — midget cars 
are pretty costly. Although they're only 
about 72 inches from axle to axle, eight 
feet long overall and weigh 900-950 
pounds, they cost about $2,000 to 
build. A ready-made job-like an “Offy” 
(Offenhauser) sells for about $7,000. 

Under the hoods of the car may be 
found outboard motors, motorcycle en- 
gines, specially built super-charged 
motors, or eight-cylinder small-car 
motors. The only instrument the driver 
has to work is a gas pedal. A small 
hand brake is attached outside the car 
on the left side. 


High Speed 


The tiny cars h.v. power and speed. 
Under ideal conditions, they can travel 
135 miles an hour. In actual competi- 
tion, they average 65-80 miles an hour, 
depending on the track. 

Art’s biggest thrill was averaging 80 
miles an hour in a 100-mile race. The 
funny thing is—he doesn’t know 


whether he won or lost that race. No- - 


body knows. Somehow the judges lost 
track of the laps. 

All in all there are more than 100 
midget race tracks in the country, and 
about 500 full-time pilots. They come 
from all over the . 
country, from all 
walks of life. Some 
are college men, 
others are former 
plumbers or brick- 
layers, while still 
others — like Al— 
have never done 
anything else. Al 
started doodlebug- 


ging at 19. 





Art Cross 


Jammed into their cockpits, the 
drivers cut dare-devil . All of 
them wear riding boots, soft pigskin 
gloves, shatterproof goggles, crash hel- 
mets, and the loudest colored shirts that 
ever decorated a man’s back. 


Plenty of Accidents 


Accidents are a nickel a dozen. 
Wanna make a million bucks? Just get 
the band-aid concession at a midget 
race track. 

When I asked Art for an account of 
his accidents, he passed it off lightly. 
“Oh, I’ve been pretty lucky. Just turned 
over a few times.” 

“You mean you've never broken a 
leg or an arm or something?” I con- 
tinued, 

“Well, I once jumped the track and 
wound up with a broken jaw, a broken 
pelvis, a fractured spine, and second de- 
gree burns. I had to spend 12 weeks in 
a body cast from knee to shoulder.” 

Did he swear off racing after that? 
Not Art. The°first thing he did the day 
the cast was removed was to hobble off 
on his crutches to the nearest midget 
guto race! 

As you'd expect, Uncle Sam put Art 
in a tank during the war. As Sergeant 
Cross of the 743rd Tank Battalion, Art 
rumbled through England, France, Hol- 
land, Belgium, and Germany — chasing 
Nazis most of the way. 

During the off-season, Al comes home 
and tries to relax. He'll take an auto- 
mobile trip once in a while — with his 
racing car parked in the trailer. 

By a coincidence he always winds up 
in Phoenix or Yuma, two Arizona towns 
with big race tracks. Then, just for the 
fun of it, Al will unload his doodlebug 
and “run” a couple of races. 

You can never reform a midget auto 


man. 
— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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JAZZ 

##+# Omer Simeon Trio (Disc.) 
O. S. on clarinet, James P. Johnson on 
piano and George “Pops” Foster on 
bass. Lorenzo’s Blues is a traditional 
12-bar blues, spotting clarinet. Harlem 
Hotcha features James P. in a raggy 
tune which hasn’t been recorded be- 
fore. Bandana Days is joyous, hot jazz. 
Creole Lullaby is an impromptu mel- 
ody, blues-style, with clarinet in a minor 
key. The playing on these platters is 
technically clear and beautiful. 

Emanon and Things to Come 

(Musicraft), Dizzy Gillespie. Some ter- 
rific Gillespie trumpeting for the rebop 
fans. . 


VOCAL 


#H#+H It's Dreamtime and You're 
Driving Me Crazy (Musicraft). Mel 
Tormé. A new favorite and an old by a 
new star with a soft, husky, sweet 
voice. Look out Frankie! 

#+# So Round, So Firm, So Fully 
Packed (Capitol). Merle Travis with 
cowboy band. Clever use of advertis- 
ing slogans in the lyrics. Flipover is 
Sweet Temptation. 

##TI Close My Eyes and It's 
Dreamtime (Capitol). Andy Russell. 
Andy is dandy; the songs are syrupy. 

tt # American Songs (Columbia). 
Helen Traubel leaves her operatic arias 
to sing: Home Sweet Home, Long, 
Long Ago’), All the Things You Are, Oh, 
What a Beautiful Morning, Old Folks 
at Home, Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginny, I Love You Truly, and A Per- 
fect Day. Miss Traubel’s renditions are 
perfect, but such great technical ele- 
gance somehow doesn’t befit these 
songs that we’ve sung with “the gang” 
so often. 


HHEFHFHFHHHHFHH HHH 


A Sharps and Flats 
Special . . . Jazz 


## Bor- 


derline and Tum- 
blebug (Majes- 
tic), Ray McKin- 
ley and Orch. 
Both songs com- 
posed and ar- 
ranged by Eddie 
Sauter, our pick for composer of the 
year. Fascinating in rhythm and tech- 
nique, with excellent trombone solo on 
A-side. B sounds a little like Hangover 
Square. 
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hear your original song 
recorded by a NAME BAND 


the best popular song, with lyrics, S 0 N G 
ritten by a high school student, Signature 

will award a big-time recording of the num- 

ber by an all-tar organization. The tune CONTEST! 
will be arranged by famous musical director 
Ray Bloch, played by Johnny Long and his 
popular band, and sung by enchanting Monica Lewis. The winner will receive 
200 copies of the record, complete with label bearing the winner's name. 
Second prize is $25, third—$15, fourth—$10, and fifth—$5. Each entrant will 
receive a beautiful souvenir. 


Send in your original tune and compete for this unusual prize. With Monica, 
Ray, and Johnny on your side, you have the chance for success you've dreamed 
of. See your music teacher today for further details. 


JOHNNY LONG and his Orchestra 





HOW ARE THINGS IN GLOCCA MORRA 


LAST NIGHT ON THE BACK PORCH 


SONGFEST! 
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Signature Record 15064 


(PROM “FINIAN’S RAINBOW”) 
Vocals by Francey Lane and the 
Long Beachcombers 


(1 LOVED HER BEST OF ALL) 
Vocals by the Long Beachcombers 
and the Band 
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not??? Where do you stand? 

You're the girl he dated, but it’s 
a cinch you aren't the only star in his 
Blue Heaven. And how devoted is 
devoted? 

She loves you . . . she loves you 
not??? She always looks toward your 
corner first when she comes into 
algebra class, but when you ask her 
to sign a “Go Steady” Contract, she’s 
looking out the window. Should you 
cross her off your list? . 

You have a lot of questions about 
the amount of attention you should 
rate from your Best Fellow or No. 1 
Girl. 

Q...I’ve been going with a very at- 
tractive boy for about two years. Bruce 
is intelligent, and everyone likes him. 
He takes me to most of the big dances 
and occasionally to the movies or a 
party. But he often lets two or three 
weeks go by without even calling me 
up. When I ask what he’s been doing, 
he just says he’s been busy. And believe 
it or not, “busy” doesn’t mean dating 
some other girl. It means reading a 
book or puttering around .with some 
electric contraption in his cellar. He's 
crazy about physics and I'm not inter- 
ested in such things. How can I let him 
know that no girl likes to play second 
fiddle to a Diesel engine? 


A. This is a sad story. Not because 
Bruce isn’t the best Lochinvar in the 
world. But because you're a lucky girl 
and don’t know it. That Bruce of yours 
sounds like a pretty grand guy. He 
must be a Jad with a genuine sense of 
values. 

Evidently you want a guy who will 
always be at your beck and call, al- 
ways ready with a compliment, and 
always ready to furnish “escort service.” 
What you want is an ornament! 

Any ten other boys would be as good 
for your purposes as Bruce. Flattering 
a lady isn’t nearly as difficult as it’s 
sometimes made out to be. And almost 
anyone can dante like a puppet when 
a gal pulls the strings. BUT — too few 
high school boys realize that life con- 
sists of more than dating and dancing. 
Too few realize that if you really want 
to go places in medicine or journalism 
or physics, now is the time to lay the 
groundwork. Too few are far-sighted 
and strong-willed enough to plan their 
time so that they can be sociable and 
still have time for the things that will 
build their minds and their characters. 


Hl LOVES me... he loves me 


BOY dates GIRL 


Bruce is a rare boy. His puttering 
around in the cellar is the sign of the 
person who has discovered himself and 
his special abilities and saves time to 
explore and develop those abilities. 

You feel that Bruce doesn’t quite 
measure up to your requirements, Have 
you even wondered whether you meas- 
ure up to his? Have you tried to de- 
velop an interest in his interests? Do 
you really listen when Bruce talks about 
those scientific laws that make the 
world go round? 

If you keep turning a deaf ear to 
Bruce’s keenest enthusiasms, he’s going 
to wake up to the fact that you don’t 
take him seriously. Then he’s going to 
stop taking you seriously. Boys with 
keen minds and an interest in the 
world about them expect girls to be 
more than pretty faces. Maybe the rea- 
son Bruce doesn’t take you out more 
often is that he can’t share all of his 
ideas with you. He may not be very 
enthusiastic about spending every eve- 
ning discussing which movie actress has 
divorced which band leader or who's 
“going steady” these days. 

If you can’t truly appreciate Bruce’s 
love for physics, it would probably be 
best for all concerned if you cultivated 
other boys. Bruce needs a girl who will 
encourage him to accomplish the things 
he dreams of, not one who wants to 
make him into a dime-a-dozen drifter 
and “party boy.” 


Q. I like a girl and I'm almost sure 
she likes me. But Sheila is very inde- 
pendent. I've met a second girl whom 
I could like a lot, too — particularly if 
Sheila keeps up this State of Independ- 
ence, Shall I forget about Sheila, or 
is there some way of getting her out of 
this attitude? 


A. You want your gal to behave just 
as the lady above wants the physics 
expert to behave. You want to be the 
one star in the sky, and you want 
Sheila to revolve around you and your 
plans like a spineless satellite. 

Since you like Sheila, she probably 
isn’t “just plain ornery,” but a gal with 
a mind of her own. If Sheila has thought 
things out and decided she doesn’t 
want to “go steady” while she’s still in 
high school, if she has her own ideas 
on the world, if she has one or two 
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other things to do besides wait for your 
phone calls, we say more power to her. 
She, like Bruce, is on the way to be- 
coming an outstanding person. 
(Chances are, one of the things that at- 
—~' you to Sheila is her independent 
air. 

If you want to get along with her, 
don’t try dictatorial methods. Independ- 
ent people always rebel against high- 
handed tactics. Instead, be an inde- 
pendent fellow yourself. Not contrary 
—don’t date other girls just to spite 
Sheila — but independent. Get to know 
all the kids in your class. When you 
plan a date with Sheila, let her know 
far enough ahead of time so that she 
can fit your date in with her other 
plans. 

Girls with a little independence often 
make. the best wives when they finally 
decide to devote their affections to one 
man. The clinging vine you thought 
was cute and cuddly at fifteen can be 
a millstone around your neck when 
you're thirty. 

How about it? Do you want a wife 
who throws a tantrum if you consider 
going off on a week’s hunting trip 
with “the boys”? Do you want a wife 
who can’t decide what to have for din- 
ner without calling you up at work? 
Do you want a wife who flies into a 
jealous rage if you offer to fix Mrs. 
Green’s lawn mower? Or do you want 
a wife who can make a few decisions 
of her own and who respects your in- 
terests and your friends? A girl can’t 
learn to stand on her own two feet 
overnight. 


If you have questions of general in- 
terest, similar to these, and would like 
them to be answered on this page, write 
to Gay Head, Scholastic Magazine, 220 
East 42nd: St., New York 17, N. Y. Please 
do not ask for personal answers by letter 
nor enclose postage stamps. 
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The Outsider 


(Continued ) 


that his mother thought dogs were im- 
portant. 

“You can keep the dogs out of her 
way.” 

“Keep them out of her way?” He was 
ruining things, half rising, his voice 
flat and hard. “How? Turn them loose 
to be picked up?” 

“You can manage. Shut them in the 
tool house, or the garage.” 

“It’s 110 in the tool house. She’s 
everywhere, Nita is. In the basement, 
in the garage—” His voice was going 
high. “It was after Range rushed her 
and scratched her legs that you let her 
go. What if he does it again?” 

“Marc.” She said it hesitantly. “It 
Range has turned mean—” 

“He has not turned mean.” The vio- 
lence had him now. “It’s the quarantine! 
It’s Nita! You can tell by the way they 
act when she’s been alone here. You 
can’t have her back!” 


HE stopped short, swallowed. He 
knew why he was shouting. His 
mother had touched a nerve of fear. No 
one knew better than he that Range was 
not quite the same since the Coast 
Guard release. It would take a little 
time. 

“You're to meet the eleven-o'clock 
bus and help Nita with her bags, and 
not fight with her.” The subject was 
being closed. “The day-woman has left. 
The boys will be having their friends 
in. I—wanted to have a little time with 
them, too.” Bewilderment was in Mrs. 
Charles’s eyes again. “You don’t care 
about anything, Marc.” 

“That's right.” 

“Nothing touches you. Nothing means 
anything to you, not even the boys get- 
ting home. When they had their first 
furloughs, you—Marc, please.” The 
words could scarcely be heard. “Dad 
and I are so happy. Surely you can be, 
too.” 

“I—” But his throat was caught in a 
vise now; he had to push through the 
screen door, letting it crasn behind him. 
This time he couldn’t stand having his 
brothers come, that was all. He could 
not wait here and take it. On the way 
back from the station it would be, prob- 
ably, Bryce or Hobe saying, “How’s the 
kid?” and the whole business spilled. 

Ten o'clock. He had wasted more 
than two hours, and he dragged things 
from the tool house, his face tormented. 
When his mother slowed the car, going 
out, he moved over to it “If you hurry, 
Mare, you can still do a lot,” she en- 
couraged. The car moved on. 

She’d be rushing from one thing to 
another all day. dle stood working the 
hedge shears miserably. It might be 
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easier to call his father at the office. be on the four o'clock, then,” he 


“What are they going to think when 
I'm not driving the car? I told them I 
was driving. Do you have to tell them 
why not?” That sounded like a whim- 
per, all right. 

As he went down the hedge. snip- 
ping, a new burr of discomfort declared 
itself. Nita. The enmity between him 
and the girl had been there all winter; 
it had been hovering over the break- 
fast table when he came down in the 
morning, and waiting in the kitchen 
when he went in to raid the refrigerator 
after school. 

The phone had been ringing a long 
time. As soon as he heard Nita’s voice 
he knew she wasn’t going to be on the 
bus, and he madc faces, listening. “You 


growled, “My mother’s expecting you.” 
Just talking to her left a bad taste in 
his mouth, and he padded out to the 
kitchen for ginger ale. It was hard to 
tell when. the fight between him and 
Nita got started. But it had started, all 
right. He sat in the breakfast nook, 
clinking ice in his glass, his eyes suf- 
fused. You half found out things that 
she had done. When you came home 
and stooped to pat an animal andi he 
cringed, for instance. But it was nothing 
you could make your parents see. ~ 
He walked through the house, rest- 
lessly, and all the clocks were racing 
to bring Bryce and Hobe. Range and 
Flak were whimpering in the basement, 
(Continued on next page) 








How to appeal to your ideal 


1. When you asked “What’s cookin’?” 
Ann’s spry reply was “Taffy pull at my 
house—wanna come?” You’d been focusing 
on her for months, so you accepted, but 
quick. Wisely, you’re spruced up in a hand- 
some Arrow Shirt, Tie, and Handkerchief. 
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3. You should have concentrated on the 
candy! What a mess on your hands! This 
really gums up your chances. Still, from 
the wrist up, you’re trim in your Arrow 
Shirt — Mitoga cut to fit and Sanforized- 
labeled for fabric shrinkage less than 1%. 
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2. Wrestling with a lump of taffy, your 
attention strays in time to catch a sugar- 
coated glance from Ann. She must have a 
sweet tooth for your colorful Arrow Tie 
that melts into your Arrow Shirt, but pos- 
itively! 





4. “You need practice,” laughs Ann. After 
her hint about liking jive, you hope taffy 
will be a minor feature. "Nuff said. MORAL: 
Though your talent with taffy is just a 
fable, you go to her heart with an Arrow 
label. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 
.Handkerchiefs * Underwear + Sports Shirts 
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$10.00 WORTH OF 


Wwow!! FUN — ONLY 10¢! 


What a treasure hunt! Big. package 500 FOREIGN STAMPS 
—just as —s from foreign missions, other sources. 
Includes stam “Africa ith erica, Easiepines, 
Free French, "Sane Juby, Palestine, ete., includt air- 
mails, commemoratives, and stamps up 

75c. This amazing offer is ven for 10c to serious 
approval applicants, only. One a@ customer, money back 
if not more than delighted, 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 


VATICAN CITY! 


"| Four varieties of Vatiean City 
(world’s smallest country) including 
from Al of Pope Pius! Also stamps 

= Cave we ‘Libla 
by "san Marino, rx many other 
interesting countries. All tester 

48 different  e tota 

price over $2.50! — only !0e or ap- 

proval applicants. Write today! 


Methuen Stamp Service, Dept. 215, Lawrence, Mass. 


% =Sramy Fu FINDER”! 
— 


GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 


STAMP WALLET. 7“ 


AARD to get MYDERBAD SET. print. g. 



















ed PERFORATION GAUGE ond 2 
METER SCALE Gren to hororal Ap- a 
plicants who send /0e for mailing to 
GLOBE STAMP ; 





BARGAINS IN STAMP ALBUMS! 


7 ill are 
WORLD ALBUM, U.S. and Foreign, capacity 4,000 stanips: 
— board binding—40c; Cloth binding, gold stamped 


SCOTT MODERN ALBUM, U.S. and Foreign, capacity 1 
000 stamps, cloth binding $2.50 Postpaid 








CENTURY STAMP CO., Box 418, ‘te Hills, Calif. 
POSITIVELY Greatest Offer — 


Latest Scott's International $6.00 Stamp Album — 
covering =, World, contains 36,000 illustrated, 
descriptive : Seott’s 1947 Standard $6.00 Cate- 
logues “Phitetely’s Eneyclopedia’’—Given toe appli- 
cants for Foreign Approvals becoming customers. 
PLYMOUTH, Dept. A 24, Bell, California 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 
irish Commemorative Collection, 
including Dramatic Easter Rebel- "559 
lion Issue to Approval Applicants. - 
RAYMAX, 129-A William Street, New York City 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 
including Le on Charities, 
ow BA Sets, ete. Only 
sinlibale ait he om K, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
FREE! 50: 
With our attractively 
* priced approvals 
F and E Stamp Co., 21.2.0" 
BIG INDUCEMENT OFFER! 
Only one to a customer. Generous packet from over 25 diff. 
countries including Grenada, Morocco 


desia, Albania, Angola, Mozambique, 5 
Kenya tnd Uranda, ete: Everything ing only 10c to approval 


ALLEN STAMP CO. oe 8 


GIANT Taiow, ToUNs & 29 others 


All genuine ~ 4 different ONLY Se to buyers of our 
bargain approvals. 
JALMONT, BOX 162, Fitchburg, Mass. 


FINE U. S. and FOREIGN STAMPS 


on Approval to Serious Collectors. References Please. 
PROSPECT STAMP CO., Poland 3, New York 


50 FREE 





















































DIFFERENT STAMPS 


will be sent to serious appli- 


cants for our fine approvals. Enclose 3c stamp to 
cover mailing. 


CHADAKOIN STAMPS, Jamestown, N. Y. 











Your Stamp Album 


AVING a stamp album will help 
you identify your stamps and keep 
them in good condition. 
You can make your own album by 
buying a looseleaf notebook for 10 


cents. Print the letters “My Stamp 
Album,” your name, and the date you 
started your collection on the cover of 
the notebook. You will also need hinges 
with which to mount your stamps in 
your album and tweezers with which to 
handle your stamps. The hinges are 10 
cents a package and the tweezers 25 
cents at any stamp dealer. 

Divide your album into sections, start- 
ing with a few pages for U. S. stamps. 
Print the words “United States” at the 
beginning of the section. Then find the 
seal and the flag of the U. S. by look- 
ing through books and magazines. Trace 
them or cut them out, Then place the 
seal and flag alongside or below the 


title. Do the same thing for each of . 


the other countries. 

Albums sold in stores are already 
divided into sections. Some of them 
have a brief description of each “coun- 
try. In most albums, pictures of the 
stamps are printed in the appropriate 
spaces, 

Albums range, in price from 15 cents 
to $10. They can be bought at most 
department stores and book stores. 
Some stamp dealers also sell albums. 
Here are several dealers who would be 
glad to send you a price list of their 
albums: 

Scott Stamp & Coin Co., Inc., 1 West 
47th Street, New York City. 

Century Stamp Co., P.O. Box 418, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

M. E. Harris & Co., 108 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

M,. A. Neman, Stamp Editor 





So There! 

Johnny: “My father’s a doctor. I can 
be sick for nothing.” 

Jimmie: “Well, mine’s a preacher — 
so I can be good for nothing.” 

Austin Pioneer, Austin H. 8., El Paso, Texas 
No Transfer 

Passenger: “Cau’t you go any faster?” 

Streetcar Motorman: “Sure, but I 
have to stay with the streetcar.” 


Tech High Rainbow, Tech H. 8., Atlanta, Ga. _ 


Scatter 
Sign in a Yokohama express agency: 
“Give Us Your Baggage and We Will 


Send It in All Directions.” 
This Week 





The Outsider 
(Continued from preceding page) 


and he brought them up to the screened 
porch and sat out there with them for 
a while. The quarantine had them 
jumpy as cats, he considered. They 
weren't used to being penned up. “You 
just shut up now,” he advised. “Wait 
till old Nita gets here.” 

Marc leaned back and felt the warmth 
of Range’s head on his sneakered foot. 


Range liked to lie that way, fixing it 


so that you hated to get up. He’d started 
doing it when he was a pup, and being 
in the war hadn’t made him forget any- 
thing. It was always Marc he came to, 
as though there was an _ invisible 
walkie-talkie between them. It wasn’t 
that they turned Flak out, but just that 
Flak went off about his own business, 
nosing into things. 

“You, fellow,” Marc jabbered softly. 
“What's the matter, you slipping?” He 
rubbed the dog with his free foot and, 
drawing the foot up slowly, could see 
the clean furrow where a Nip sniper 
bullet had cut. When the rubbing 
brought Range’s low, growling purr he 
laughed aloud, delightedly. 

In the living-room he stopped to 
play records, and played five, picking 
them out slowly. In the kitchen he made 
lemonade. Well, he could ask his 
mother at lunchtime .. . . 

He’d have been all right, he thought, 
kicking his way slowly along toward 
Mr. Dysart’s study at twenty minutes 
to two, if she had given him half an 
opening. If she hadn’t started fussing 
about the yard, about Nita. 

(To be concluded) 


Reprinted with the permission of The 
American Magazine and the author. 


Big Business 
The phones in business offices 
Speed deals at record rates: 
The wires hum with big affairs — 
The girls are making dates, 


The Sun Dial 





MINT BRITISH COLONIALS 


Superb mint collection from Solomon Islands, Grenada, 


Gen fat te to ees ot Eee Eee Ope 
VIKING STAMP COMPANY 

















230-X Clinton Brooklyn 2, W. Y. 
For Your Guidance 
When Stamps 
Scholastic zines accept stamp advertisements 


only from rel —- and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully oy sending money for stamps. If ~ 
advertisement mentions * the wad cation to the 

+ to RR 


Ay. 4, o,? 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price clearly 
marked. if you keep any of the “approval” stamps, 
you = t poy for them and return the ones you 
sh to buy. If go — not intend to 
boy “ony “af the “opproval stomps return them 
promptly, being | to write your name and 
address in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 
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Dust Rag Blues 


A woman who lived far beyond her 
three-score-and-ten years had been in 
the habit of having a birthday party 
each year. Her friends and relatives al- 
ways remembered her with little gifts 
which were usually in the form of 
knick-knacks for her house. 

Finally, arriving at the age of ninety, 
the old lady was asked by a friend 
what she wanted for her birthday this 
year. 

“Give me a kiss,” was the reply, “so 


I won't have to dust it.” 
Dan Bennett in Reader's Seepe 


What'll California Say? 


The daughter of some friends of ours 
recently celebrated her eighth birthday. 
Among the presents was a good-size 
jig-saw-puzzle map of the United States. 
It was an expensive gift, and her par- 
ents hoped, as parents will, that it 
would not only amuse their offspring but 
also give her some sense of the geog- 
raphy of the country. By the end of a 
couple of weeks, however, it was plain 
that the puzzle bored her. The only state 
that appeared to have been touched was 
Florida, and this showed signs of down- 
right hard wear. Her father asked for 
an explanation. 

“Tl tell you, Daddy,” the child said. 


“It’s just right for scratching my back.” 
The New Yorker 


Ooh, What You Said! 


Clients were surprised when they 
telephoned a Houston funeral home 
and were greeted with a cowboy sing- 
ing: “I'll be glad when you're dead, 
you rascal, you.” 

So were the funeral home attendants. 

A check by telephone company 
workers revealed the funeral home line 
had been crossed with a cable carrying 


recorded music to a nearby juke joint. 
United Press 


That's An Insult! 


Bracken: I want to marry Connie. 

Monahan: What! And be my son-in- 
law? 

Bracken: Yes sir... . 

Monohan: Why, I could make a bet- 
ter son-in-law than you with an Erector 
set and a bottle of Nu-skin! 


CBS’ Eddie Bracken Show 


What's In a Name? 


She was a most precise person, and 
she decided that if she could prevent it, 
no one would nickname any of her sons. 
So she named the first one William, 
well knowing that he might be called 
Will or Willie for a time. The second 
she named Wilmont, the third Wilbur, 
the fourth Wilfred, and the fifth Willis. 
Then she sat back, contented in the 
thought that people would have to call 
her sons by their real names. 

So they were called Bill, 
Skinny, Tubby, and Buddy. 


Chuck, 
American Boy 


Satisfied 


It was a pretty shoddy-looking shirt, 
but it was the best he could find, so 
Jenkins bought it. Inside the garment 
he found a slip of paper on which had 
been written a girl's name and address 
and the message: “Please write and 
send me your photograph.” 

Yielding to this romantic call, Jen- 
kins wrote to the girl and sent her a 
picture of himself. In a little while an 
answer came, With heart aflutter he 
opened the communication and read: 

“Thanks for the photograph. I have 
been making these crummy-looking 
shirts for a long time, and I just had 
to see what kind of looking fellow would 


wear one of them.” 
Les Angeles Schoo! Journal 


Water! Water! 


Peg: “Some people thirst after fame, 
some after knowledge, and some after 
money.” 

Meg: “I know something they all 
thirst after.” 

Peg: “What's that?” 

Meg: “Salted Peanuts.” 


Wyandotte H. 8. Pantograph, Kansas City, Kansas 


Little Sir Echo? 


A Texan heard that a factory was in- 
terested in buying bullfrog skins. So he 
wired the bullfrog company that he 
could supply any quantity of bullfrog 
skins up to 100,000 on demand. 

Needing the skins badly, the factory 
wired him to send in the whole 100,000. 
About ten days later a single dried frog 
skin came through the mail with a 
rather pathetic letter: 

“Gents: I'm sorry about this, but 
here’s all the frog skins there were. 
The noise sure — me.” 


Equity Union Exchange 





Free Advertising 


At a small town concert the village 
blacksmith presided as chairman and 
out of compliment to him the chorus 
sang The Village Blacksmith, naturally 
to enthusiastic applause. As they got up 
to respond with the encore, the smith 
whispered to the leader, “When you 
sing that again, would you mind put- 
ting in a verse about me mending bi- 
cycles, too?” Neal O'Hara 








YOUR SHOES 





7 SHINOLA 


@ If you care about the way you look to 
other people, the appearance of your shoes 
is something you can’t overlook. And that’s 
where Shinola comes in. In addition fo im- 
proving your appearance, Shinola’s scientific 
combination of oily waxes helps hold in and 
replenish the normal oils in leather — helps 
maintain flexibility, and that means longer 
wear. KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA, 








a5 RINGS $225 PINS- -40¢ 





$2.25 each. 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
212A Fulton Street, New York 7, HN. Y. 
Prices subject to 20% Federal Sales Tax 





SENIORS: | f2.. “™n.citt 
1 * er | 
Molern ami GRADUATION ve NAME canoe. 
40 commission. Lowest prices. Free 
le kit. Write today to 
425 E. Elm &t., Scren- 
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Think of getting snapshots at night, in- 
‘doors or out! It’s simple with this inexpen- 
sive camera. Flasholder (extra) is removable 
for daylight pictures. Your dealer can supply 
you soon. .. . Flash bulbs may be a little 
scarce yet, but they’re on the way. 


America’s favorite snapshots are 
made on Kodak Verichrome Film— 
in the familiar yellow box. 


“We took time out at the orchestra rehearsal to 
look at Anne’s snapshots. That camera she uses 
is right on the beat!” 


Everybody likes to look at snapshots—snapshots of school 
doings and gang doings, or simply snaps of friends. You'll 
have fun taking them, showing them . . . and even more 
fun sharing them. 


And making snapshots is easy, Load the camera, take 
aim, and “click.” Be sure you use Kodak Verichrome Film. 
It eliminates the guesswork in picture taking. You press 
the button—it does the rest! Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


Polish Elections (pp. 5, 6) 

The Potsdam Agreement guaranteed the free expression 
of the Polish people in a national election. The Russian- 
controlled government has used force and intimidation to 


bring about a communist majority in Parliament. What 
should Britain and the United States do about this action? 


DISCUSSION QUESTION 


Do you think the attitude of Americans toward the in- 
ternal elections of totalitarian-controlled countries should 


be influenced by the fact that many abuses of election priv- 


ileges occur in American communities? If so, what would 
you do about it? 


ASSIGNMENT 


Divide the class into committees representing the Big 
Four on the Security Council. Include a representative of 
one of the smaller nations (Norway, for example). After 
a preliminary discussion on the issue at stake, allow each 
committee to prepare briefs attacking or defending the ac- 
tions ef the Soviet Union in Poland. 


Legislating Loyalty (p. 7) 

The House Committee on Un-American Activities plans to 
investigate every movement to which a communist label can 
be attached. After World War I the Department of Justice 
and some state governments rode roughshod over civil 
liberties. 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

Figures are hard to verify but it has-been estimated that 
there are about 70,000 Communist party members in the 
United States. Do you think that this number threatens the 
security of our country? Suppose there were 700,000. Would 
that affect your opinion differently? 

Our freedom is founded on the principles of the Bill of 

(Concluded on Page 2-T) 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Radio Drama 


Forty-Minute Lesson Plan 


Ot the millions who listen to radio dramas every day, 
probably few are aware of the technical problems encoun- 
tered. It is the only form of drama which must achieve its 
effect entirely upon the ear. Character must be indicated 
through dialogue, and action through dialogue and sound 
effects. Before any intelligent discussion can be carried on 
“Writing Radio Plays” must be read carefully. Then after 
it has been read, “Statue for Joey” should be read, and a 
discussion may begin. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. The characteristics of radio drama 
2. How the writer creates his scenes 
8. How the audience reacts 


ONE WAY TO OPEN THE DISCUSSION 


Ask the class whether they heard the Lux Radio Theatre 
arrangement of The Yearling, which was put on the air 
January 6. This presentation can be compared readily both 
with the book and the movie by the same title. Here, one 
of the outstanding difficulties in a radio drama of this kind 
could not be overcome. The deer, a noiseless animal, could 
not be presented as the outstanding character it is in the 
book and on the screen. Yet, despite this difficulty, the 
fawn appears often in the play, as he must, but mainly in 
Jody’s monologues to it and in the family’s discussions 
about it. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


What are the principal requirements for radio drama? 

Are these the same as for stage and screen drama? 

What are the main types of conflict in any drama? 

What is meant by saying “the conflict rises toward some 
dramatic climax and then to a solution?” 


(Concluded on page 2-T) 
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For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded) 


Rights. Would the denial of the rights of a minority to speak 
for its doctrines be contrary to the traditions of American 
civil liberties? 

One of the major problems of modern democracies is 
what to do with those groups who, if they came to power, 
would deny freedom of criticism to any opposition. Since 
communists and fascists flout civil liberties when in power, 
should the American Government protect their freedom of 
speech and press now when they are relatively weak? 

What dangers to our own right of criticizing the Gov- 
ernment do we face when legislative committees start 
harrying progressive organizations and thinkers, and brand 
them “communistic”? 


Strangers at Our Gate (pp. 8, 9) 


Who will give shelter to the thousands of displaced per- 
sons in Europe left without a country to return to? While 
the President and a few important people speak up for 
letting down the bars to allow the homeless in, Congress 
shows little enthusiasm for putting out the welcome mat. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


Why has our traditional policy of welcoming Europe’s 
surplus changed since the 1920s? 

What events of recent years have made the American 
public, and their representatives in Congress, less anxious to 
invite the displaced people of Europe to migrate here? 

Explain the proposals of the Citizens’ Committee on 
Displaced Persons. When is a country most anxious to 
increase its population? Does this explain the present action 
of Britain in inviting a half million DPs? 


REFERENCES 


“Not Sympathy, but Action,” 
1947. 


Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 115 on Immigration. 10c. 


“Economic Aspects of Immigration,” National Committee 
on Immigration Policy, 36 West 44th St., New York 18, Free. 


Survey Graphic, February 





Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 12) 


I. Polish Elections: (2,3,1); (3,2,1); (2,3,1); (1,2,3). 
Il. Strangers at Our Gate: la, 2c, 3a, 4d. 

nar Legislating Loyalty: 1(0); 2(t); 3(t); 4(t); 5(t); 6(o); 
t). 
IV. Faces in Review: 1-James F. Byrnes, 2-Stanislaw Miko- 

lajezyk. 


Answers to “Sharpen Your Wits” (p. 20) 


Young Man with a Gun: 1-d; 2-c; 3-a; 4-c; 5-b. 

A Statue for Joey: 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-F; 5-F. 

Archie vs. the King’s English: 1-palettes; 2-collision; 3-sceptic; 
4-turkey, roaster; 5-martians; 6-marital; 7-statues; 8-trust; 
9-rickshaw; 10-fracture; 11-liquefaction; 12-latitude. 

Press Gang: 1-depress; 2-oppress; 3-impress; 
5-compress; 6-repress. 


4-suppress; 


The Play’s the Thing: No conflict, a visual setting, no action 


or tension, no climax or suspense, unnecessary emphasis on sound 
effects. 


For English Classes 


(Concluded) 


Why must the plot be simple? Must the characterization 
be simple too? Why? 


HOW THE WRITER CREATES HIS SCENES 


Let us change the setting which Pauline Gibson has made 
for the radio play on Kansas. Let’s assume that it is the 
summer of 1946, hot, corn-growing weather, and that Mr. 
Carlton has come to discuss with Sammy and Mrs. Simmons, 
two members of a prosperous farming family, the effect 
of the ending of the OPA. How would you indicate the year, 
the heat, the prosperity of the family, and the opinions 
of Mr. Carlton? Write your own ticket, and discuss how the 
technical changes necessary may be shown through a 
changed dialogue. The sound effects must tell all that Miss 
Gibson’s scene has told. 


HOW THE AUDIENCE REACTS 


What is it that holds the attention of the audience? First, 
probably a tense, lively dialogue. Second, the development 
of the plot. There must be suspense, so that the audience 
wonders how the drama will end. The sound effects, 
dialogue and action, as well as the characterizations (indi- 
cated through voice, tone, and dialogue) will enable the 
audience to visualize the characters, the scene, and the ac- 
tions. If a play is successful, the audience is able to “see 
what is going on. 


A CLASS PROJECT . 


“Take the simple story told in “Young Voices,” and try to 
convert ‘it into a radio play. Choose the sound effects care- 
fully. Dry leaves, hopscotch, the shuffling gait of Mr. 
Moorhead, stifled giggles, ranning away stealthily, the wind 
and the cold. What kind of voice should Mr. Moorhead 
have? How much dialogue would have to be added to tell 
the story? Where is the climax in it? Is there a conflict, 
however slight? Where does it lie? This can be worked out 
through a class discussion, or through a committee, who 
will undertake to write down dialogue and read or present 
the drama in class. 





COMING NEXT ISSUE 
March 3, 1947 


For Social Studies 

Rent Control — How soon will our housing progress 
permit us to eliminate it? 

China Today — Does Secretary Marshall’s decision 
mean that the U. S. will wash its hands of China? 

The Atomic Puzzle — U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion still subject to military vs. civilian dispute. 


For English Classes 

Grandfather's Country Store— An Essay by Phyllis 
Fenner. 

Only Fads Fade — Poetry. 

What Should a Novel Do? — by Somerset Maugham 

Adventurous Life of Francois Villon. 

The Outsider, Part II— A Story by Brooke Hanlon. 
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Off the Press 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


The Future of Housing, by Charles 
Abrams; Harpers, 1946. 428 pp., $5. 


The veteran in search of -an apart- 
ment will not derive immediate satis- 
faction from reading The Future of 
Housing. It is to be hoped, however, 
that Government and private planners 
will dip generously into this history by 
an expert who has been a pioneer fig- 
ure in the movement for better hous- 
ing. In the final chapters on the aims 
of a housing program and the agencies 
by which a program may be carried 
out, Mr. Abrams expresses the belief 
that “the road to common sense in hous- 
ing has become rotted with loose talk 
about ‘socialism’ and ‘free enterprise’.” 
He attacks vigorously the backward- 
ness of housing in these days of mass 
production and calls for a revitalized 
building industry. He is specific in his 
recommendations, and they follow logi- 
cally the chapters on home ownership, 
home building, the operation of the 
real estate and construction industries, 
and the conflict between Government 
control and private interests. 

Social studies teachers who look into 
The Future of Housing will find it a 
comprehensive and readable work 
upon which to draw in constructing a 
unit on the housing problem. It is too 
advanced for most high school students. 


Cartels in Action, Case Studies in In- 
ternational Business Diplomacy, by 
George W. Stocking and Myron W. 
Watkins. Twentieth Century Fund, 
1946. 533 pp., $4. 


A cartel is an international business 
agreement designed by governments 
and jsivate industry to restrict compe- 
tition for the purpose of regulating out- 
put, sharing markets, and fixing prices. 
The term “cartel” has come into wide 
use only in recent years when the 
machinations of German industry were 
shown to have imperiled the American, 


British, and French war efforts. Car- * 


tels in Action gives case studies of car- 
tel arrangements in eight fields in 
which they have played important 
roles: sugar, rubber, nitrogen, steel, 
aluminum, magnesium, incandescent 
lamps, and chen.icals. On the basis of 
this factual account a second volume to 
appear later will make recommenda- 
tions for action. 

Teachers who are careful students of 
economics will want to consult this vol- 
ume for correction of commonly held 


misconceptions about cartels. High 
school seniors will profit from a reading 
of Cartels or Free Enterprise, by Thur- 
man Arnold, Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 103 (Public Affairs Committee, 22 
E. 38th St., N. Y. 16, N. Y; 10c). 


The Scot in History, by Wallace Note- 
stein. Yale University Press, 1946. 
371 pp., $4. 

If you want to know more about 
Scottish national character and how it 
has been formed, Professor Notestein’s 
scholarly, but entertaining volume will 
answer your need. Aware that much 
nonsense has been written about na- 
tional character, he has fashioned a 
readable history of the way the Scots 
behaved in some of their great struggles 
and how a series of events and ~eco- 
nomic conditions affected their culture. 


Famous American Generals, by Robert 
H, Shoemaker and Leonard A. Paris. 
Crowell, 1946. 218 pp., $2.50. 


‘America’s famous 
Washington to 


from 
walk 


generals 
Eisenhower 


through the pages of this book. They” 


do not parade, for the authors (one of 
whom is a former Scholastic staff mem- 
ber) have succeeded in humanizing 
the generals. We learn why General 
Bradley was interested in the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers, how General Doolittle 
disciplines his sons, how General De- 
vers applies football strategy to battle 
tactics, what made Genera] Grant de- 
cide to be a soldier. 

The language is simple and graphic. 
Social studies teachers will want to as- 
sign reports on individual generals to 
supplement American history classes. 
English teachers may draw on the book 
for examples of how biographical vig- 
nettes may be written. 


News and 
NOTES 


The Struggle Against Segregation. 
The special January number of Survey 
Graphic is entitled “Segregation.” In 
this profusely illustrated issue a score 
of experts, white and Negro, examine 
racial segregation in schools, employ- 
ment, churches, the armed forces, resi- 
dence, recreation, travel, and appraise 
the cost in money, morals, and psycho- 
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In “The Laws of the Land,” Profes- 
sor Robert E. Cushman reviews the 
eighty-year-old effort to lay the ghost 
of slavery in Congress, in state legisla- 
tures, and in the decisions of the courts. 
He is encouraged by the recent prog- 
ress in improving the Negro’s legal sta- 
tus. It is Dr. Cushman’s belief that “the 
general awakening and development of 
Negro political and legal skill cut much 
more deeply than the immediate effect 
of any case decision” in establishing 
Negro rights to full equality. 

“How We Did It,” by Joseph Cur- 
ran, president of the National Maritime 
Union, is the dramatic story of a labor 
union’s success in exploding the myth 
of racial hatred and eliminating segre- 
gation of seamen aboard ship and in 
the hiring hall. 


The collection of articles will be a 
storehouse of information for teachers 
who are trying to further intercultural 
relations in the schools. Most of the ma- 
terial can be absorbed by the average 
high school senior. (Survey Graphic, 
112 East 19th St., N. Y. 3, N. Y., 60c.) 


Atomic Energy Explained. The 
State Department has contributed two 
valuable booklets to public understand- 
ing of atomic energy. The International 
Control of Atomic Energy (Dep't. of 
State Publication No. 2661, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., 30c) is a collection of articles 
written largely from a non-technical 
viewpoint. It includes a simple account 
of the physics involved in nuclear re- 
actions, the effects produced by atomic 
bombing, and some of the possible 
peacetime applications of nuclear en- 
ergy. Growth of a Policy (Dep't. of 
State Publication 2702, G. P. O., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., 45c) is an informal 
but comprehensive survey of the social 
and political implications of atomic en- 
ergy. The Baruch program of interna- 
tional control is fully documented. 


Consumer Economics. The Wool 
Products Labeling Act: An Efficient 
Sales Aid for Retailers, An Invaluable 
Buying Guide for Consumers, is the 
name of a booklet, available free, issued 
by the American Wool Council, Inc., 
1450 Broadway, N. Y. 18, N. Y. The 
booklet explains the meaning of the 
terms used on the labels of wool prod- 
ucts under the law and tells how sales- 
people with the aid of the labels can 
supply customers with accurate fabric 
information. Retailers value the infor- 
mation given on the labels as an aid in 
their buying and selling and as a “safe- 
guard to the purchasing public against 
deceit, misunderstanding and unfair 
competition.” Social studies teachers 
and teachers of merchandising will 
want to acquaint their students with 

is booklet 
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Helping the Veteran through H.S. 


XPERIENCES during World War 
II and the provisions of the G. I. 
Bill of Rights have encouraged thou- 
sands of veterans to return to high 
school in quest of a diploma. In most 
schools they are a small minority of the 
student body, and the age differential 
makes mixing with their younger class- 
mates a problem. The mental set of 
the vetera. can, however, be fixed 
firmly on his goal if the school admin- 
istration plans properly. The following 
excerpts are from an article by Herman 
P. Mantell, “Helping the Veteran to 
Adjust Himself,” in High Points for 
January, 1947. 

“The veteran who returns to high 
school comes with many problems, his 
own and those he presents to the school. 
Haaren High School (New York City) 
attempts to help him to solve his physi- 
cal, mental, emotior.al, and social prob- 
lems both inside ana outside of school. 

“Whenever a veteran shows that he 
needs medical attention, he is referred 
to the school doctor. If he needs con- 
tinued medical care, he is advised to 
go to a Veterans’ Facility. 

“When a veteran returns to school, 
his past scholastic records and achieve- 
ments are carefully scrutinized by the 
dean and by a group adviser. He is 
given a program that will meet his 
individual interests, needs, and capaci- 
ties. He is invited to consult the dean 
concerning any of his problems. When- 
ever the veteran shows that he needs 
individual instruction, the dean ar- 
ranges for it with the chairman of the 
department and with the individual 
teacher concerned. A good student in 
the subject usually volunteers to tutor 
the ‘vet,’ who is thankful for the help. 
For further guidance, the veterans were 
given their own official class known as 
the ‘7V-8V’. . . . To help us keef a 
friendly eye over the veteran we give 
him an individual clothing locker in 
the dean’s office. Thus . . . he can see 
the dean as he goes to his clothing lock- 
er. He need not wait for appointments. 

“The following letter of welcome by 
the principal, Mr. Arthur Franzen, is 
given to each returning veteran: 


“With the desire to make your stay at 
Haaren as pleasant and as profitable as 
possible and to relieve some of the tedium 
of school life, these suggestions are offered 
to veterans enrolled at Haaren. 

‘You are not required to eat in the stu- 
dents’ cafeteria... . 

‘During any study period, you are free 
to leave the study hall.. . A word of warn- 
ing: you are not to use this privilege to 
wander around the building... . 

“We want you to feel free to ask 
. . » The following persons may be of serv- 
ice to you... .” 


“The school makes use of the train- 
ing and experience that the veteran has 
received. The dean organized a Haaren 
Veterans’ Club. .. . 

“The veterans’ club elected officers 
who conduct the meetings. This gives 
the men a chance to know each other 
and to help each other. A representa- 
tive of the Veterans’ Administration 
was invited to talk to the club at one 
of their meetings and he answered all 
their questions pertaining to the G. I. 
Bill of Rights. In addition, he helped 
them to fill in their forms for subsist- 
ence. The club planned and gave a 
dinner-dance. 

“The dean and the vocational guid- 
ance counselor have helped those who 
needed positions to get them after 
school hours. 

“The veterans’ training was used to 
good advantage when they helped to 
organize the school’s service squads 
with the aid of the Student Council. 
The veterans are in charge of all serv- 
ice squads. They also helped plan. . . 
the Student Court... . 

“Some of the veterans come to school 
in their own automobiles, and on many 
an occasion a truant was brought back 
to school by two veterans who would 
go to the truant’s home in a ‘vet's’ car 
during their free time. 

“There is excellent rapport between 
the ‘vets’ and the other students. They 
help one another to solve difficulties. 

“The veterans have suggested that 
they continue the Haaren Veterans’ 


MAGAZINE CHECKLIST 


The following list of interesting gen- 
eral articles from current periodicals 
may suggest to teachers some special 
student assignments that will correlate 
classroom work with outside reading. 


American: Red Fascism in the United 
States Today, by J. Edgar Hoover, 
Feb. 

Current History: australia in World Af- 
fairs, by C. Hartley Grattan, Jan, 
Saturday Evening Post: Not-So-Frozen 
North (Alaska)—first of a series, by 

Larry Keighley, Jan. 18. 

Woman's Home Companion: Missing 
Link In Our Schools, by John Stude- 
baker, Feb. 

Collier’s: Will Russia Rule the Air? by 
W..B. Courtney, Jan. 25. 

National Geographic: Hunting Mex- 
ico’s Buried Temples, by Richard H. 
Stewart, Feb. 

Amerasia: Conflict in Indo-China, Jan. 

Freedom & Union; Courage from a 
Masterpiece, by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, Jan. India Faces India, by 
Louis Fischer, Jan. 


Club even after they have been gradu- 
ated from the school and that they 
hold a reunion dinner-dance at least 
once each year. 

“Haaren High School has been able 
to hold its veterans by this varied pro- | 
gram that meets their interests.” 





A GRAVEYARD FOR SLANG 

“During one of my early years of 
teaching I was asked to participate in | 
a campaign to eradicate slang and poor 
grammar among pupils, I drilled the 
pupils on tense, number, case, and an- 
tecedents by the hour for weeks, We 
worked hard to obliterate the double 
negative. We parsed sentences consci- 
entiously and laboriously; and then we | 
were ready for a written examination. 
Every one passed the test with flying 
colors. I was elated until the next day 
when Johnny remarked, ‘I ain’t got no 
paper back yet, teacher.’ 

“Poor Johnny had spoken eight short 
words and at the same time had crum- 
pled my work of yesterday and my 
hope for tomorrow. In fact, it seemed 
that he had shattered my belief in my- 
self. As I gazed out of the window upon | 
the cemetery across the road, an idea 
flashed through my weary brain, Why 
couldn't we start a graveyard for gram- | 
matical errors? 

“As this plan materialized each pu- 
pil chose an oral expression which he 
thought he should bury. Then if the 
pupil succeeded entirely in avoiding 
the expression for a week, the gram- 
matical error was buried with due so- 
lemnity, and a tombstone was erected 
in our new graveyard. After three 
weeks of hard work Johnny erected his 
first tombstone with the fitting epitaph, 
‘Here lies Mr. Ain’t who died from 
overwork.’” (“A Graveyard for Slang,” | 
by Don A. Smith, in Elementary Eng- 
lish, January, 1947.) . 





Coffee, The Story of a Good Neighbor 
Product is a new, attractively printed 
12-page booklet available in quantities» 
free, to teachers. The booklet relates 
the history of coffee and describes cof- 
fee growing, coffee plantations, plant- 
ing, harvesting, grading, testing, roast- 
ting, home brewing, exporting, and 
coffee customs in Latin America, There 7 
are also suggestions for project work” 
in picture study, maps, and crafts, 

Public school teachers should apply 
for the booklet to Dr. William Manger, 
Pan American Union, Washington, 
D. C.; private schoo] teachers to Dr. 
Gordon Mirick, Curriculum Service Bu- 
reau, 425 West 123rd St., New York, 
N. Y.; and parochial school teachers 
to Dr. William E. McManus, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, 1312 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Weshing- 
ton, D. C. é 
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